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1970  School  Calendar 


JANUARY 


4  Sunday   

Students  return 

to  school 

5  Monday   

  Classes  resume 

1 6  Friday   

  End  of  first 

semester  (89  days) 

24  Saturday   

Boy  Scouts  go  to 

Sun  Mountain  for  tobogganing 

25  Sunday   

Boy  Scouts  Return 

30  Friday   

  Primary  Party 

FEBRUARY 

4  Wednesday   

Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn. 

meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

20  Friday  

  Primary  Party 

27  Friday   

  Gallaudet  Day 

MARCH 

6  Friday   Primary  Party 

20  Friday   End  of  Third 

Nine  Weeks  (45  days) 


25  Wednesday      Travel  home 

for  Easter 

29  Sunday    Easter 

30  Monday    Travel  to  school 

3  1  Tuesday  Classes  resume 

APRIL 

24  Friday    Arbor  Day, 

Senior  Class 

24  Friday  Boy  Scouts  leave 

for  camping 

26  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  return 

MAY 

15  Friday    Boy  Scouts  leave 

for  long  weekend  camping 

1  7  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  return 

26  to  28  Tuesday  to  Thursday  Final 

Exams 

28  Thursday    Awards  Day 

29  Friday    Graduation  Day 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Tuesday  from 
4:00  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

Junior  Girl  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednes- 
day from  3:45  to  5  p.m. 

Junior  National  Assn.  of  the  Deaf  will  meet 
on  last  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  8  p.m. 


Brownies  will  meet  every  Monday  from  3:00 
to  3:45  p.m. 

Cadettes  will  meet  every  other  Wednesday 
from  3:45  to  5  p.m. 
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By  Robert  J.  Deming 

Principal,  Department  o£  Visually  Impaired,  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

LSD,  STP,  and  POT  —  the  escape-from-reality  drugs  —  have  attracted  an  enormous 
amount  of  attention  because  they  are  undermining  the  character  of  a  small  fraction  of  our 
young  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  prevalent,  pernicious,  and  destructive  of  all  escape-from-reality 
drugs — S.F.N. — is  destroying  American  character  on  a  much  wider  scale,  almost  unnoticed 
and  unmentioned.  The  full  name  of  SFN  is  somethingfornothing.  For  most  people,  its  temp- 
tation is  almost  irresistible.  It  is  habit-forming  to  a  frightening  degree.  In  almost  every  human 
heart  there  is  a  spark  of  larceny  which,  manned  by  the  insidious  influence  of  SFN,  burns 
away  the  two  cardinal  virtues  of  man — self-respect  and  self-reliance.  Psychologically,  it  has 
the  guilt-producing  impact  of  receiving  stolen  goods — even  if  these  goods  are  legally  stolen. 

Nothing  corrodes  the  human  spirit  as  deeply  as  subsidized  idleness.  As  proven  by  the 
rioting  and  looting,  it  leads  to  the  desire  for  illegally  stolen  goods.  The  experts  say  that  many 
people  on  SFN  reach  the  point  where  they  are  virtually  beyond  rehabilitation. 

The  use  of  SFN  is  encouraged  by  the  worldwide  fundamental  weakness  of  the  mass  mind 
— ignorance  of  the  simple  fundamentals  of  how  man  produces  and  exchanges  goods  and 
services. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  Something  For  Nothing.  Every  economic  good  has  a  source,  a 
destination,  and  a  cost  that  must  be  paid.  A  man  who  pays  nothing  pays  the  highest  price 
of  all. 

The  tragic  irony  of  SFN  is  the  humanitarian  spirit  in  which  it  is  dispensed.  The  truth  is  that 
nothing  is  more  inhumane  than  destroying  the  fabric  of  character.  To  the  normal  man  who 
wakes  up  in  the  morning  with  nothing  useful  to  do,  and  nowhere  to  go,  where  he  is  needed, 
life  becomes  a  nightmare  out  of  which  he  must  make  some  sense  or  lose  his  senses. 

This  sense  is  that  he  is  one  of  those  special  persons  to  whom  the  world  owes  a  living,  and 
if  it  is  not  a  good  living,  or  as  good  as  he  thinks  he  deserves,  his  resentment  against  society 
knows  no  bounds. 

LSD,  STP,  and  POT  are  frightening,  but  SFN  is  worse.  No  economy,  however  strong;  no 
system,  however  dynamic,  can  long  avoid  its  deadening  influence  on  the  national  character. 

In  every  society  then,  there  is  useful  work  for  every  able-bodied  citizen.  For  the  mental 
health  of  our  nation,  it  must  be. 
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There  Are  Many  Ways  You  Can 
Help  Blind  People  Live 
Normal  Lives 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  HINTS: 

If  You  Walk  With  Him 

Let  him  take  your  arm.  Don't  push  him!  The  motion  of  your 
body  will  tell  him  what  to  expect. 

If  You  Eat  With  Him 
Read  the  menu  and  prices  to  him.  If  he  wants  help,  cut  his 
meat,  fix  his  coffee,  etc.  Tell  him  the  position  of  the 
various  foods  on  his  plate. 

If  He  Has  a  Dog 

Remember  that  dog  is  a  working  dog,  not  a  pet!  Don't  divert 
his  attention  or  touch  him — his  master's  life  depends 
on  his  alertness. 

If  He  Is  Alone 

Always  identify  yourself  when  entering  a  room  where  a  blind 
person  is.  Don't  play  any  "guess  who"  games! 

If  You  Live  or  Work  With  Him 
Never  leave  a  door  ajar!  Keep  corridors  clear  of  clutter.  Tell 
him  if  furniture  is  moved. 

If  You  Talk  With  Him 

A  blind  person  can  hear  as  well  as  you,  sometimes  better. 
Always  talk  directly  to  him,  not  through  his  companion. 

If  You  Seat  Him 
When  showing  a  blind  person  to  a  chair,  put  his  hand  on  the 
back.  He  will  be  able  to  seat  himself  easily. 

If  You  Direct  Him 
Give  directions  as  clearly  as  possible.  Left  or  right  according  to 
the  way  he  is  facing. 
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Without  Vision 
The  People  Perish 

By  Howard  H.  Hanson 

President,  National  Rehabilitation  Association 


WAS  FUN  being  a  twelve-year-old  boy  on 
your  father's  ranch  in  western  South 
Dakota.  The  homestead  gave  you  lots  of 
room  to  move  about,  ride  horses,  climb  hills, 
and  naturally  do  a  few  chores  for  the  family. 
Country  school  wasn't  so  bad  either,  even  if 
it  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from  home  and  you 
shared  the  classroom  with  other  kids  ranging 
from  grades  one  to  eight.  All  in  all  it  was  a 
good  life  despite  the  fact  that  the  economy 
was  quite  limited  immediately  following  the 
depression  and  there  wasn't  much  money  for 
the  household  let  alone  allowances.  It  was 
was  fun  to  play  games  with  the  kids  at  school 
and  after  Sunday  School  at  the  country 
church. 

Very  little  rain  had  fallen  on  the  parched 
plains  of  South  Dakota  in  the  late  thirties,  and 
when  it  rained  it  was  an  event.  Thus  one  Mon- 
day morning  in  April  this  twelve-year-old  boy 
found  it  raining.  He  excitedly  dashed  out  on 
the  east  porch  of  the  ranch  house  to  check 
the  water  level  in  the  cistern  which  collected 
rain  from  the  roof  for  the  family's  use.  Upon 
returning  to  the  kitchen  with  his  report,  he 
struck  the  extra  match  he  was  carrying  on  the 
kitchen  stove  and  inserted  it  in  what  he 
thought  was  an  empty  rifle  shell.  It  was  a 
dynamite  cap  instead!  The  explosion  was 
loud  and  the  blast  went  into  the  young  man's 
face  with  such  force  that  one  eye  was  lost 
completely  and  the  other  severely  damaged. 
After  six  weeks  in  the  hospital,  the  doctor 
said  he  would  retain  some  eyesight  in  the  one 
eye  but  that  he  would  be  legally  blind.  Thus 
began  your  President's  introduction  to  dis- 
ability and  the  rehabilitation  process. 

After  completion  of  elementary  school,  the 
School  for  the  Blind  provided  adjustment 
training  as  well  as  academic  preparation  for 
blind  children  through  high  school.  Thanks  to 
my  knowledge  of  braille  and  to  the  consider- 
ate students  who  read  the  textbooks  aloud, 


I  was  able  to  earn  my  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  from  South  Dakota  State  University. 
After  college  I  began  my  professional  career 
as  a  home  teacher  in  work  for  the  blind,  then 
was  promoted  to  director  of  the  state  pro- 
gram of  Services  to  the  Blind  in  1952.  In  the 
the  meantime,  disease  claimed  the  remain- 
ing eyesight,  requiring  full  adjustment  to  the 
new  life  without  sight.  The  isolation,  the  frus- 
trations which  face  all  severely  disabled  peo- 
ple, especially  those  sensoriallv  disabled, 
had  to  be  overcome. 

Sometime  during  my  early  years  as  a  blind 
person,  I  heard  someone  say,  "Without  vision, 
the  people  perish."  Not  a  very  comforting 
thought  to  a  young  high  school  student,  or  to 
anyone  else  for  that  matter.  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  this  quotation  came  from  Pro- 
verbs 29:18  of  the  Holy  Bible.  The  philosopher 
could  not  have  meant  this  literally,  or  there 
wouldn't  be  much  left  for  a  life  in  the  future. 
Webster's  Dictionary  reveals  that  there  are 
numerous  definitions  of  vision — "that  which 
is  seen,"  as  "she  was  a  vision  of  loveliness." 
Needless  to  say,  this  is  a  pleasant  sensation 
but  not  one  which  would  cause  people  to 
perish.  Vision — a"visual  image  without  cor- 
poral presence;  as  visions  of  wealth."  Many 
people  suffer  from  this  type  of  vision  not  only 
economically  but  concerning  their  own  ego 
and  ability.  Vision — "actual  eyesight  or  occu- 
lar  perception."  There  are  some  eight  thou- 
sand people  in  the  United  States  who  proved 
that  the  loss  of  this  type  of  vision  did  not 
make  them  perish,  but  through  vocational 
rehabilitation  returned  to  the  labor  market. 

Webster  continues:  Vision  —  "power  or 
activity  of  the  imagination;  as  a  poet  with 
vision"  —  or  "unusual  discernment  or  fore- 
sight; as  a  man  with  vision."  Many  of  our 
presidents  had  this  type  of  vision — Washing- 
Continued  on  Page  Four 
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Without  Vision,  People  Perish  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Three 

ton,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  and  Ken- 
nedy. Technological  changes  come  because 

inventors  have  this  type  of  vision.  Social 
change  and  philosophies  of  human  relation- 
ships emerge  from  people  with  this  type  of 
vision.  Definitely  this  is  the  type  of  vision 
referred  to  in  Proverbs  29:18,  for  without  it, 
people  do  perish. 

The  need  for  unusual  discernment  or  fore- 
sight is  greater  today  than  it  has  been  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  Poverty  abounds 
throughout  our  land,  although  we  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world  and 
the  richest  country.  Public  education  is  free, 
and  yet  there  are  those  who  are  prevented 
from  receiving  it.  Prejudice  exists  among 
peoples  who  a  few  short  years  ago  were 
members  of  minority  groups  themselves.  The 
disabled  and  disadvantaged  continue  to 
struggle  for  equal  opportunity  both  socially 
and  economically  to  prove  that  they  have  a 
contribution  to  make  to  society  as  a  whole. 

We  need  men  and  women  with  vision  to 
lead  and  direct  the  actions  of  our  disabled 
and  disadvantaged  people  through  a  com- 
plete rehabilitation  process  using  every  avail- 
able resource  to  return  all  people  to  produc- 
tivity. Without  vision,  people  will  perish. 
—JOURNAL  OF  REHABILITATION, 
November-December,  1969 


What  Do  You  Say  to 
A  Kid  Who  Can't  See? 

"What  Do  You  Say  to  a  Kid  Who  Can't 
See?"  is  the  title  of  a  special  demonstration 
workshop  held  October  9  and  10  in  Cleveland 
and  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind;  the  American  Association  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation, 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  workshop  was  designed  to  demon- 
strate to  physical  education  teachers  the 
feasibility  of  integrating  blind  children  with 
sighted  children  in  physical  education  and 
recreation  program. 

Eighty  teachers  participated,  a  few  of 
whom  had  at  one  time  or  another  worked 
with  visually  handicapped  children. 


Laura  Kratz,  associate  professor,  physical 
education,  Bowling  Green  State  University, 

led  the  demonstrations  with  visually  handi- 
capped children  on  three  levels,  attempting 
to  show  how  it  is  possible  to  teach  these  chil- 
dren to  participate  in  many  physical  activities. 

To  the  first  group,  (kindergarten,  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  grades)  she  taught  musical 
and  rhythmical  games.  To  the  second  group, 
(upper  elementary)  she  taught  dance  and 
football,  and  to  the  third,  (junior  and  senior 
high  school  students)  basketball,  dance,  and 
handball.  Later  in  the  program  sighted  chil- 
dren were  introduced  into  the  groups.  The 
observing  teachers  were  then  asked  to  work 
with  a  group  of  children. 

Approximately  70  children  from  local 
schools  participated.  About  one  half  of  these 
had  some  visual  problem. 

The  proceedings  of  the  workshop  are  being 
published  by  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Bill  L.  Underwood,  specialist  in  education, 
was  AFB's  representative  at  the  workshop. 
Anyone  interested  in  planning  a  similar  pro- 
gram should  contact  AFB's  director  of  the 
program  development  division  for  help  in  co- 
ordinating such  a  project. 

Books  on  Tape  May 
Give  Better  Reading 

As  part  of  its  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Library  of  Congress,  to  offer  a  supplemental 
reading  service,  AFB's  talking  book  division 
is  beginning  to  record  books  on  tape  cas- 
settes for  use  by  blind  persons.  The  studio 
will  begin  with  ten  books  and  it  is  hoped  that 
as  many  as  30  books  will  be  completed  in  the 
coming  year. 

Among  the  first  ten  titles  are.  Light  In  Au- 
gust, William  Faulkner;  Man's  Fate,  Andre 
Malraux;  Electric  Kooi-Aid  Acid  Test,  Tom 
Wolfe;  Complete  Poetry  and  Selected  Prose 
of  John  Donne;  I  Ching  (Book  of  Changes; 
Notebook  1967-68,  Robert  Lowell,  and  Hedda 
Qabler,  Henrik  Ibsen. 

According  to  John  Breuel,  director  of  the 
manufacturing  and  sales  department,  tape 
cassettes,  because  they  are  compact  and  can 
be  managed  easily  and  efficiently,  will  prob- 
ably offer  much  improved  reading  for  blind 
persons  in  days  to  come. 
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Orientation  and  Mobility  Skills  for  Children 

By  Roberf  L  Gock  man 

Mobility  Instructor  for  the  Catholic  Charities,  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 


I AM  S^^^  THAT  most  orientation  and 
rilfl  mobility  instructors  believe  that  all 
blind  children  who  are  not  otherwise  impaired 
can  and  should  grow  up  to  be  capable  and 
independent  adults.  I  certainly  do.  But  what- 
ever we  may  hope  and  believe,  a  great  many 
blind  children  will  never  become  capable 
travelers.  Why?  1.  They  may  not  be  receiving 
any  instruction.  2.  They  may  not  be  receiving 
enough  instruction. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point;  there  is  little 
excuse  for  those  in  charge  of  an  education 
facility  to  ignore  a  primary  need  of  every  blind 
child.  The  importance  of  independent  mobility 
really  strikes  home  when  children  become 
teenagers  and  begin  to  make  plans  for  a 
college  education  or  a  future  vocation.  An 
inability  to  travel  can  make  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  attaining 
these  goals.  Orientation  and  mobility  instruc- 
tors can  only  attempt  to  convince  administra- 
tors that  the  gaining  of  independent  travel  is 
the  essential  commodity  we  know  it  to  be. 

The  second  point  of  not  receiving  enough 
instruction  is  something  that  Orientation  and 
Mobility  instructors  can  do  a  great  deal  more 
to  correct.  Too  many  children  receive  insuf- 
ficient instruction.  The  greatest  service  that 
can  be  done  by  instructors  working  with  chil- 
dren is  to  insure  that  their  clients  receive  an 
adequate  education  in  the  skills  of  travel.  This 
cannot  be  done  with  an  abbreviated  course 
of  instruction  that  covers  only  four  to  six 
weeks  of  time.  At  most,  a  "one  shot"  course 
of  these  dimensions  can  only  begin  to  teach 
certain  fundamentals.  It  cannot  produce 
"finished"  travelers.  Most  agencies  providing 
this  type  of  instruction  readily  admit  this. 

Let  me  suggest  that  all  educational  and 
training  facilities  that  serve  visually  impaired 
children  put  into  operation  well  planned  units 
of  instruction  that  are  based  upon  a  child's 
normal  development  pattern.  Arbitrarily,  I 
have  listed  four  levels  which  can  be  called: 
1.  Early  childhood  or  infancy  level  (1- 
5  years) 


2.  Primary  or  beginning  school  age 
level  (6-9  years) 

3.  Intermediate  level  (10-13  years) 

4.  Advanced  level  (14-18  years) 

The  titles  and  age  breakdowns  are  not 
particularly  important.  What  is  important  is 

that  certain  skills  are  most  appropriately 
taught  at  particular  age  levels.  Even  though 
we  are  talking  about  skills  of  Orientation  and 
Mobility  as  we  think  of  them  practiced  by 
adults,  some  very  important  skills  and  theo- 
ries for  children  should  be  taught  and  mas- 
tered far  in  advance  of  any  formal  instruction 
with  a  long  cane  or  a  dog  guide.  The  orienta- 
tion and  mobility  specialist  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  at  every  level. 

1.  Infancy  Period:  With  reference  to  the 
infancy  period  (1-5  years);  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  a  great  many  mobiUty  specialists 
to  see  a  blind  child  as  an  infant.  He  can 
be  a  valuable  resource  person  for  the 
child's  parents.  As  a  resource  person,  he 
can  give  both  verbal  and  printed  infor- 
mation. He  can  talk  realistically  with  the 
parents  about  their  expectations  and 
goals  for  the  child.  He  can  assist  them 
in  their  acceptance  of  the  visual  impair- 
ment. 

While  broadening  the  parents'  understand- 
ing of  blindness,  the  instructor  can  arrange 
and  perhaps  participate  in  meetings  with 
other  parents  of  blind  children.  Knowledge- 
able professionals  can  be  invited  for  further 
discussion  and  elaboration.  He  can  keep  in 
touch  with  parents  on  a  regular  basis,  not  to 
teach  skills  directly,  but  rather  to  reinforce 
the  idea  of  a  "normal"  childhood  as  defined 
by  experts.  He  can  and  should  develop  good 
rapport  with  the  parents,  giving  hints  as  to 
how  they  may  encourage  exploration,  inde- 
pendence, and  a  stimulating  environment.  He 
might  also  relate  how  blind  children  learn  to 
do  things  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as 
their  sighted  counterparts,  At  regular  inter- 
Continued  on  Page  Six 
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vals  the  Orientation  and  Mobility  specialist 
can  check  on  the  progress  of  the  child  well 
before  he  reaches  school  age.  He  might  also 
consider  encouraging  the  parents  to  enroll 
the  child  in  a  qualified  nursery  school  as  an 
excellent  method  of  inducing  school  readi- 
ness. 

Perhaps  I  have  over-emphasized  the  serv- 
ices that  are  involved  here,  and  the  extent 
to  which  any  one  O  &  M  specialist  can  be  of 
service.  But  if  any  instructor  has  ever  said, 
"That  boy's  parents  are  certainly  sad  exam- 
ples of  what  parents  should  be.  They  do 
everything  wrong!,"  he  has  come  to  the  real- 
ization that  the  time  for  doing  anything  about 
the  problem  may  already  be  past.  When  com- 
paring youngsters,  an  instructor  may  find  one 
bright,  inquisitive,  and  talented  youngster 
like  Kathy.  Another  child  may  be  like  Danny; 
slow,  dull,  and  a  very  poor  traveler.  Upon 
looking  more  closely  into  this  situation,  the 
instructor  may  find  that  Danny's  parents  can- 
not accept  his  blindness.  They  pity  him  and 
consider  him  incapable  of  any  chores  or  re- 
sponsibility. Trailing  the  walls  has  not  been 
permitted  because,  "He  gets  the  walls  dirty," 
and  as  a  consequence  he  needs  orientation 
within  his  own  home.  Developing  early  skills 
can  be  the  most  important  contribution  that 
an  O  &  M  instructor  can  make. 

2.  Primary  Level:  As  for  the  primary  level 
(6-9  years),  it  should  be  possible  at  this 
stage  to  teach  certain  skills  provided 
they  are  geared  to  the  child's  needs, 
understanding  and  maturity.  Are  there 
any  rules  to  follow?  If  any,  these  repre- 
sent major  considerations:  (1)  Get  all 
the   help  possible  from   parents  and 
teachers.  (2)  Stress  awareness  of  the 
environment  (primary  orientation  skills 
and  knowledges).  (3)  Use  appropriate 
mobility  techniques.  (4)  Use  appropriate 
teaching  methods. 
With  regard  to  point  (1),  parental  and 
teacher  help;  enlist  this  cooperation  NOW  if 
it  has  not  been  accomplished  before.  Inform 
them  of  the  common  goals  that  should  be 
achieved  and  how  they  may  help  to  achieve 
them.  If  the  instructor  wants  cooperation,  he 
or  she  must  be  willing  to  cooperate  also. 

Considering  point  (2),  "awareness";  a 
child  can  begin  to  learn  simple  references  at 


this  age  such  as  simple  directions  of  "right," 
"left."  "in  front  of,"  "behind,"  etc.  Cardinal 
directions  of  N.E,,  S.W.,  obvious  landmarks, 
sensory  clues  and  a  host  of  other  things  may 
also  be  taught.  He  should  begin  to  learn  the 
"order  of  things,"  realizing  that  many  things 
are  systematic.  Rooms,  buildings,  neighbor- 
hoods, cities,  are  all  made  with  some  logical 
plan.  He  should  begin  to  be  specific.  For 
example,  he  should  know  that  cars  travel  on 
streets  and  know  on  which  side  of  the  street 
he  is  walking  and  in  which  direction.  Like- 
wise, he  should  begin  to  generalize  about  his 
environment. 

Point  (3),  "appropriate  mobility  skills," 
refers  to  pre-cane  skills  for  indoor  travel 
which  will  encourage  safe  and  efficient  mo- 
bility. Outdoor  travel,  with  the  instructor  as 
a  sighted  guide  can  be  extremely  useful  in 
finding  out  how  much  the  student  really  un- 
derstands of  the  outdoors  and  to  expose 
them  to  experience  with  common  travel 
situations.  Simple  explanations  can  be  used 
to  explain  sidewalks,  parkways,  gutters, 
curbs,  street  sounds,  gradations,  driveways, 
alleys,  etc. 

With  reference  to  point  (4),  "appropriate 
methods";  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
young  children  have  a  short  attention  span. 
Periods  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  are 
advised.  Include  activities  that  are  fun  to  do 
and  can  be  valuable  teaching  methods.  Some 
games  that  could  be  included  are:  "Simon 
Says"  (useful  for  teacher  terminology,  body 
parts,  directions),  "Pirate  Treasure,"  "Hide 
and  Seek,"  and  "Find  the  Hidden  Toy"  (these 
latter  three  are  all  useful  for  presenting 
verbal  directions,  sensory  clues,  etc.).  "Let's 
explore"  and  "Tell  me  what  you  find"  are  use- 
ful activities  for  learning  more  about  unfam- 
iliar rooms  and  places.  My  own  experience 
with  youngsters  within  this  age  bracket  utiliz- 
ing only  one  short  period  per  week  for  each 
child,  has  been  very  rewarding.  Group  activi- 
ties are  useful  for  the  game  situations.  Tac- 
tual maps  representing  a  simple  block  struc- 
ture have  also  been  used  with  success. 
3.  intermediate  Level:  With  the  intermediate 
level  (10-13)  the  instructor  can  begin  in- 
door and  outdoor  training  using  well 
defined  units  of  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  long  cane.  The  instructor  should,  (1) 
stress  high  standards  of  performance, 
(2)  stress  awareness  of  the  environment 
through  more  advanced  orientation 
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skills,  and  (3)  use  practical  and  motiva- 
tional objectives  whenever  possible. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that 
limited  residential  travel  would  be  the  aver- 
age instructional  goal  in  the  unit.  This  goal 
can  be  equated  to  the  average  travel  needs 
of  many  10-year-olds,  and  certainly,  all  13- 
year-old  students.  Units  should  be  planned 
to  include  a  complete  familiarization  of  the 
school  with  cane  skills,  the  outdoor  area  sur- 
rounding the  school  grounds,  a  typical  resi- 
dential area,  and  a  working  familiarity  with 
his  own  neighborhood.  (This  is  assuming  that 
the  child's  neighborhood  is  residential  in 
nature.  If  not,  good  judgment  must  prevail  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor  as  to  how  far  he 
might  advance  his  student  to  facilitate  useful 
travel  at  this  level.) 

The  instructor  can  determine  his  student's 
knowledge  and  expertise  by  initially  allowing 
the  student  to  assist  in  his  own  lesson  plans 
and  then  presenting  the  lessons  utilizing  only 
the  two  known  factors  of  the  starting  point 
and  the  destination.  The  instructor  should 
describe  situations  and  things  as  essential 
parts  of  the  lessons.  He  should  use  familiar- 
ization techniques  for  new  and  strange 
places.  Street  names,  cardinal  directions, 
directional  designation  of  corners,  street  ad- 
dress systems,  and  braille  street  guides 
should  also  be  incorporated.  If  there  is  a 
need  for  materials  within  this  unit  or  any 
other  developmental  unit,  the  instructor 
should  take  the  time  to  make  them. 

While  the  instructor's  lessons  may  be  limit- 
ed in  scope  and  distance  at  first,  he  should 
use  imaginative  objectives  that  can  stimulate 
good  travel.  In  a  training  situation,  anything 
that  denotes  fun,  practicality,  or  interest  such 
as  a  candy  store,  bakery,  pet  shop,  or  hobby 
shop  can  serve  as  useful  motivating  objec- 
tives. At  home  and  in  the  neighborhood,  prac- 
tical desinations  can  be  used  in  the  interest 
of  making  a  contribution  to  the  family  welfare 
and  personal  satisfaction.  Trips  to  the  nearest 
mailbox,  grocery  store,  social  center  and 
other  such  places  are  very  appropriate.  The 
instructor  should  utilize  the  parents  and  the 
child  in  planning  the  list  of  objectives  that 
are  meaningful  and  practical. 

Emphasis  should  always  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  skills.  The  instructor  should 
never  sacrifice  safe  and  efficient  travel  for 
distance.  The  student  should  only  be  ad- 


vanced when  skills  are  properly  used  and 
when  confidence  and  trust  is  established  be- 
tween instructor  and  student.  Orientation 
techniques  and  knowledges  should  be  incor- 
porated into  every  lesson  and  advanced  just 
as  mobility  skills. 

4.  Advanced  Level:  This  last  level,  (14-18 
years)  should  correspond  to  the  type  of 
travel  that  is  normally  thought  of  as 
"adult  travel."  It  should  include  business 
travel  with  related  indoor-outdoor  famil- 
iarization and  experience.  Use  of  public 
transportation  should  also  be  included. 
This  unit  could  begin  with  children  of  a 
younger  age  (11  or  12)  and  it  can  be 
carried  over  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  the  previous  unit.  It  does  not  need 
to  be  taught  as  a  single,  unbroken  unit, 
but  could  be  spaced  over  a  few  years 
with  certain  goals  being  worked  on  at 
specific  intervals  to  meet  variations  in 
needs  and  abilities. 

In  summary:  Orientation  and  Mobility  In- 
structors have  the  responsibility  to  produce 
quality  instruction.  Quality  can  best  be  ob- 
tained by  realizing  that  the  gaining  of  inde- 
pendent mobility  is  an  educational  process, 
covering  an  extended  period  of  time  from 
infancy  through  the  teens.  The  Orientation 
and  Mobility  Specialist  should  make  himself 
available  at  every  level  of  instruction,  be- 
cause there  is  a  need  for  the  development  of 
certain  skills  at  all  levels.  Consider  the 
COMSTAC  report  on  standards  and  time 
allotments  for  independent  travel  training. 
The  recommendations  set  forth  by  facilities 
serving  the  blind  are  as  follows  for  recently 
and  totally  blind  adults  with  no  previous  ex- 
perience: 

1.  Travel  within  a  controlled,  familiar 
indoor  environment — (60  to  80  hours) 

2.  Unrestricted  travel  in  a  familiar  en- 
vironment (neighborhood)  —  (80  to  100 
hours) 

3.  Unrestricted  travel  —  (120  to  200 
hours) 

If  the  time  allotment  is  this  extensive  for 
an  adult  with  excellent  visual  reference,  how 
much  time  must  be  devoted  to  a  developing 
child  without  visual  reference?  Every  instruc- 
tor should  check  the  amount  of  time  he 
spends  with  his  young  clients.  The  frequency 
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Woes  of  Hearing  Parents 
Who  Have  Deaf  Children 


By  Kofhryn  D.  Meadows,  Ph.D. 


T?f\0  TWO  YEARS,  I  have  been  involved  in 
rUIV    the  various  research  tasks  which  go 

into  an  attempt  to  answer  a  large  number  of 
questions  regarding  influence  on  the  school 
performance  and  adjustment  of  deaf  children. 
During  that  time  1  have  spent  many  hours  at 
the  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  talking  to 
staff  members  and  students,  observing  chil- 
dren in  classrooms  and  dormitories,  collect- 
ing test  data  and  observations.  In  addition,  1 
visited  in  the  homes  of  almost  fifty  families 
whose  children  attend  the  school.  In  every 
instance,  I  and  the  people  helping  me  were 
greeted  with  kindness,  courtesy,  and  a  gen- 
uine desire  to  contribute  to  any  effort  to 
unravel  some  of  the  many  problems  of  deaf- 
ness, in  the  hope  that  future  generations  of 
children  might  benefit  from  additional  knowl- 
edge. I  would  like  to  thank  all  members  of 
the  school's  staff,  the  students,  and  their 
parents,  who  cooperated  in  this  endeavor. 

Most  parents  of  deaf  children  face  many 
medical,  educational,  and  family  dilemmas. 
Of  all  the  decisions  which  must  be  made  for 
the  deaf  child,  there  is  probably  none  so 
painful  as  that  regarding  the  type  of  educa- 
tion which  the  child  will  receive.  The  choice, 
presented  in  an  oversimplified  way,  is  be- 
tween a  "purely  oral"  environment  and  an 
environment  which  combines  oral  training 
with  some  use  of  manual  communications — 
either  fingerspelling  or  the  language  of  signs. 
The  core  of  the  dilemma  lies  in  the  notion 
that  the  use  of  manual  communication  with 
the  young  deaf  child  will  prevent  his  ever 
learning  to  speak  or  lipread  effectively.  Thus, 
parents  are  told,  if  they  allow  their  deaf  child 
to  use  gestures  and  sign  language  early  in 
life,  they  are  ruining  his  chance  for  eventually 
finding  a  place  in  the  hearing  world.  This  is 
indeed  a  potent  argument,  for  there  are  few 
if  any  parents  who  voluntarily  close  the  gates 
to  the  larger  hearing  community. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  there  have  been  very 
few  efforts  to  use  the  developing  research 


techniques  of  the  social  sciences  to  evaluate 
this  perplexing  question.  One  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  the  techniques  of  the  behav- 
ioral sciences  are  still  inexact.  But  another 
reason  is  that  there  are  very  few  individuals 
who  can  be  studied  who  would  provide  a 
really  good  test  of  the  crucial  question.  These 
individuals  would  be  deaf  persons  who  (1) 
had  received  the  best  oral  training  available 
from  early  age;  (2)  had  received  the  best 
hearing  aids  which  audiologists  could  devise 
for  their  particular  kind  and  degree  of  hear- 
ing loss;  and  (3)  had  been  exposed  to  mean- 
ingful manual  communication  from  the  time 
when  hearing  babies  begin  to  learn  language 
by  means  of  sound.  Deaf  children  who  fit  this 
description  are  almost,  perhaps  absolutely, 
non-existent. 

However,  we  can  expect  to  find  that  be- 
tween five  and  ten  per  cent  of  all  deaf  chil- 
dren have  been  exposed  to  manual  commu- 
nication from  infancy — in  spite  of  the  stern 
professional  edicts  forbidding  it.  These  are 
deaf  children  of  deaf  parents  who  regularly 
use  the  language  of  signs  for  communicating 
at  home.  If  the  oralists  are  right,  and  the  use 
of  manual  communication  effectively  discour- 
ages the  development  of  oral  skills,  these 
children  of  deaf  parents,  as  a  group  should 
be  less  proficient  in  speech  and  lipreading 
than  their  deaf  peers  who  were  exposed  only 
to  speech  during  their  early  years.  This  is 
one  of  the  issues  which  the  present  research 
was  designed  to  examine. 

How  Students  Were  Selected 

Of  almost  500  students  enrolled  at  the 
California  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Berkeley  in 
1965,  sixty  had  both  a  deaf  father  and  a  deaf 
mother.  In  order  to  make  comparisons  as 
meaningful  as  possible,  each  of  these  sixty 
children  was  matched  with  a  child  whose 
mother  and  father  both  were  hearing  (and 
who,  it  was  assumed,  had  not  used  manual 
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(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  article  was  quoted  from  the  MINNESOTA  COMPANION  which 
gave  the  TEXAS  STAR,  Sept.  15,  1969  edition,  as  its  source.  During  correspondence  with 
the  author  credited  in  the  TEXAS  STAR,  the  COMPANION  discovered  an  error  in  credit 
for  authorship.  Therefore  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LEADER  is  unable  to  give  credit  for 
authorship  of  this  article.  It  is  with  hope  that  we  would  hear  from  someone  who  knows 
who  was  the  original  author.) 


WHEN  A  CRITIQUE  is  offered  in  an  area  so 
historically  fragmented  as  the  field  of 
education  of  the  deaf,  the  author  should  be 
prepared  to  weather  severe  rebuttal.  1  am  so 
prepared.  The  critique  I  am  about  to  offer 
stems  from  a  sincere  feeling  that  there  is  a 
need  to  analyze  and  diagnose  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

A  mirror  reflects  an  image  that  often  is 
not  flattering,  but  realistic  evaluation  of 
what  is  seen  often  leads  to  improvement. 
It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  prejudice  blinds 
one  to  realistic  evaluation  of  one-self,  or 
to  a  condition.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  divorce  myself  from  prejudices  in 
order  for  me  to  give  an  unbiased  diag- 
nosis of  education  of  the  deaf. 

There  seem  to  be  several  deterrants  that 
prevent  a  completely  objective  view  and  it  is 
hoped  that  identifying  these  deterrants  will 
assist  in  transcending  them.  These  blurring 
conditions  are  parental,  psychological,  social 
and  economic  pressures  that  have  dictated 
the  approach  used  in  educating  the  deaf  child 
for  centuries. 

It  seems  logical  that  procedures  in  educat- 
ing a  deaf  child  would  be  dictated  by  the 
needs  of  the  individual  child  recognizing  that 
individual  differences  are  present  in  deaf 
children.  The  needs  of  the  individual  deaf 
child  have  been  secondary  throughout  much 
of  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
Secondary  to  the  desire  of  parents,  which  in 
itself,  is  often  the  desire  to  blunt  the  embar- 
rassment to  them  of  having  a  deaf  child,  or 
to  cover  up  a  guilt  complex,  or  a  half  dozen 


reasons  other  than  a  sincere,  realistic  dedica- 
tion to  making  their  child  a  normal  deaf  citi- 
zen, and  not  a  struggling  second  rate,  pale 
imitation  of  a  normal  person. 

Educators  of  the  deaf  have  too  often 
designed  programs  to  fit  the  desire  of 
parents,  rather  than  design  programs  to 
fit  the  needs  of  deaf  children.  Parent  par- 
ticipation is  extremely  desirable,  but 
their  participation  should  be  directed  by 
an  educator  of  the  deaf,  instead  of  an 
educator  being  a  puppet  manipulated  by 
the  parents. 

Parents  of  normal  children  have  more 
license  to  dictate  educational  programs  in 
public  schools,  than  do  parents  of  deaf  chil- 
dren. This  is  based  on  the  facts  that  the  par- 
ents of  normal  children  have  themselves, 
lived  through  educative  processes  and  have 
some  basis  for  evaluation.  Parents  have  not 
lived  through  the  educative  processes  of  a 
deaf  student,  so  have  less  foundation  to 
evaluate  and  in  many  cases  dictate,  the  meth- 
ods used  in  teaching  deaf  children. 

Yet  many  schools  have  designed  their 
programs  so  they  are  popular  with  parents, 
for  schools  exist  on  tuition  and  financial  sup- 
port of  parents.  If  their  programs  were  not  so 
designed,  their  programs  would  wither  eco- 
nomically. So  through  economic  pressures 
and  parent  desires,  educational  programs  are 
designed  by  outside  pressures  rather  than  the 
program  being  designed  to  meet  the  individ- 
ual differences,  and  individual  needs  of  the 
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Multiple  Handicapped  Deaf  Children 
Integrated  Into  a  Class  of 
Typical  Deaf  Children 

By  Froncine  Lauer 

Physical  Education  Director,  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


The  Seal 


The  Crab  The  Knee  Drop 

THIS  IS  THE  WAY  TO  DO  THEM— In  the  above  photos  the  normal  deaf  children  are  shown 
performing  the  various  tumbling  feats.  Johnny  Eide  is  the  "seal."  From  left  to  right  are 
Lynn  Holm,  Topsy  Toner,  Lori  Lappe,  Joyce  Ringle.  Performing  the  Crab  is  Steve  Kappei. 
On  left  is  Terry  Ketterling  getting  into  position  to  do  his  bit  as  a  crab.  The  others  are  (left  to 
right)  Lynn,  Lori  and  Joyce.  Bruce  Catron  is  about  to  malice  the  Knee  Drop  on  the  trampoline. 
In  the  background  are  (left  to  right)  Steve  Hoppe,  Douglas  Mendenhall  and  Nola  RovreiL 
(Staff  photo) 
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IT  K  ENRICHING  experience  and  a 
11  liJ  pleasure  to  be  a  physical  education 
instructor  and  to  work  with  children  of  vary- 
ing age  levels  and  capabilities.  I  view  phys- 
ical education  as  a  diversified  program  of 
developmental  activities  through  games, 
sports,  physical  and  mental  exercises  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  and  expanding  upon 
each  individual  child's  native  potential. 

In  the  physical  education  program  of  this 
school,  I  have  established  as  the  general 
objectives  for  my  classes  the  following:  the 
development  of  motor  coordination,  physical 
development  in  strength,  balance,  mental 
discipline  (concentration  and  observation), 
grace  (agility),  individual  achievement  to 
promote  confidence  in  one-self,  perception, 
and  the  values  of  sharing  and  cooperating, 
and  the  practice  of  good  sportsmanship. 

The  types  of  activities  utilized  in  my  pro- 
gram since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
have  been  games,  gymnastics  and  tram- 
poline. The  games  were  selected  to  enable 
the  children  to  share,  to  cooperate,  and  to  be 
even  tempered  in  winning  or  losing  games. 
The  gymnastics  included  tumbling,  the  use 
of  a  balance  beam,  and  springboard.  These 
were  to  develop  motor  coordination,  grace, 
physical  strength,  mental  discipline,  balance 
and  self  confidence. 

There  are  three  elementary  level  education 
classes  under  my  direction.  The  classes 
average  eleven  students;  however,  each 
class  has  at  least  two  severely  multiple  han- 
dicapped deaf  children  in  it.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren have  problems  in  motor  coordination 
and  balance  but  improvement  has  been  sig- 
nificant and  consistent.  In  tumbling  the  stu- 
dents have  learned  jumping-jacks,  sit-ups, 
camel,  worm,  crab,  seal,  frog,  forward  roll, 
backward  roll,  headstand,  wheelbarrow,  dou- 
ble-forward roll,  dive  over  one  forward  roll, 
and  cartwheel.  Along  with  these  activities 
they  have  learned  to  build  human  pyramids. 

My  purpose  in  submitting  this  report  is  to 
describe  three  of  these  multiple  handicapped 
deaf  children  and  discuss  their  progress  in 
the  activities  of  the  program  as  well  as  the 
reaction  of  the  other  students  to  the  second- 
ary handicaps  of  these  children. 

Student  A  is  a  girl,  12  years  old  with  a 
profound  hearing  loss  (profound — loss  of 
more  than  100  db).  At  the  age  of  5  years  and 
6  months  she  had  a  measured  IQ  of  54  on 
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the  Leiter.  She  came  to  Great  Falls  to  attend 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  for  two  years 
but  was  sent  to  Boulder  River  School  for  the 
Retarded  for  a  six-week  evaluation  period. 
It  was  stated  she  should  not  be  institutional- 
ized. She  attended  deaf  education  classes  at 
that  school  and  remained  very  limited  in 
communication  skills.  It  was  also  stated  she 
lacked  exposure  to  learning  experiences  and 
should  be  sent  back  to  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf.  Her  behavior  could  be  described  as 
echolalic.  When  scolded  she  hangs  her  head 
and  closes  her  eyes  and  remains  this  way  for 
more  than  five  minutes. 

Student  B  is  a  girl  of  10  years  of  age  and 
her  IQ  is  undetermined.  Through  testing  she 
was  very  uncooperative  although  she  did 
pass  two  items  at  two-year  level  on  the  Leiter. 
Her  hearing  evaluation  is  also  undetermined 
because  she  could  not  be  conditioned  to 
respond.  She  cried  upon  presentation  of  pure 
tone  and  voice  stimuli  at  loud  speech  levels. 
She  is  very  hypoactive  and  she  did  not  learn 
to  walk  until  4  years  of  age.  She  has  not  had 
any  formal  education  for  these  9  years.  Her 
social  maturity  level  is  very  low.  At  home  she 
retreated  to  her  room  and  "rocked"  on  her 
bed.  She  has  unusual  behavior  such  as  star- 
ing at  her  fingers,  shaking  her  head  to  show 
fear,  biting,  throwing  things,  hitting  herself 
with  her  fists,  throwing  herself  on  the  floor, 
kicking  her  legs  in  all  directions,  scratching 
and,  in  general,  having  tantrums. 

Student  C  is  a  boy  of  10  years  of  age  and 
has  a  profound  hearing  loss.  At  the  age  of 
6  year^.  his  IQ  was  measured  at  83  on  the 
Leiter.  He  had  a  year  of  formal  education  at 
the  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf  before 
enrolling  here  in  1966.  He  mixes  with  chil- 
dren of  all  levels  and  is  very  hyperactive.  He 
is  uncooperative  in  doing  his  school  work 
and  doesn't  get  along  with  other  students 
without  medication.  He  often  acts  like  a  hen, 
pecking  others  in  the  eyes  or  tries  to  be  the 
clown  in  class.  Since  November,  1969,  he  has 
taken  10  mg.  of  Ritalin  every  morning  and  5 
mg.  of  Ritalin  every  noon  for  hyperactivity. 
This  medication  doesn't  sedate  him  but 
makes  him  friendlier.  It  is  a  stimulant  toward 
more  congenial  behavior  (anti-depressant). 
He  also  takes  noctec  (sleeping  pills)  occa- 
sionally. 

Continued  on  Page  Twelve 
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Continued  from  Page  Eleven 

When  all  three  students  first  came  to  P.E. 
classes,  problems  precipitated.  The  other 
students  did  not  understand  their  behavior 
but  they  developed  into  wonderful  assistants. 

Student  A  was  unexpressive  and  had  no 
language  whatsoever.  I  had  no  way  of  com- 
municating with  her.  Every  time  I  gestured 
"come  here"  she  imitated  exactly.  I  had  to 
take  her  by  the  arm,  lead  her  and  at  the  same 
time  I  beckoned  with  my  finger,  "come  here." 
I  had  no  problem  getting  her  to  imitate  me  in 
activities  on  mats  or  on  the  trampoline.  Grad- 
ually, I  would  stop  doing  these  activities  first, 
and  make  her  do  them  by  herself.  Due  to  her 
exposure  to  the  other  students,  she  became 
familiar  with  signs  such  as  "come  here," 
"go,"  "stop,"  "get  on,"  "stay,"  and  "wait." 
However,  she  would  not  respond  to  direc- 
tions of  stopping  at  the  count  of  10,  or  doing 
combination  skills  or  half  turn  to  seat  drop, 
or  seat  drop  to  front  drop  on  the  trampoline. 
It  was  difficult  to  get  her  to  imitate  me  on 
a  bouncing  trampoline  and  she  would  hang 
her  head  and  close  her  eyes.  The  other  chil- 
dren were  discouraged  when  she  ceased  to 
show  progress.  One  day  she  came  in  with 
a  new  sign  "candy."  For  60  minutes  she 
signed  "candy"  with  great  excitement.  It  was 


A  SWEET  TOOTH-Above,  Miss  Lauer  (right)  is 
offering  Student  A  her  reward,  one  Hershey 
chocolate  kiss,  for  a  successful  performance. 
(Staff  photo) 


new  to  her  and  I  had  the  idea  of  bribing  her 
with  candy.  The  next  day  I  showed  her  many 
chocolate  Hershey  kisses.  I  gestured  for  her 
to  open  her  eyes  and  watch.  The  first  time 
she  did  not  stop  at  my  count  of  ten,  I  shook 
my  head  and  said  "no  candy."  She  hung  her 
head  a  few  seconds  and  then  watched  one 
of  the  children  and  me.  The  children  were 
willing  to  do  their  best  so  she  could  imitate. 
The  second  time  she  succeeded  and  was 
thrilled  to  get  her  reward.  She  now  can  do 
a  combination  of  skills  on  a  trampoline  and 
the  children  jump  up  and  down  excitedly 
every  time  she  makes  new  progress. 

Student  B  was  more  difficult  to  handle. 
Like  Student  A,  she  was  unexpressive  but 
but  she  did  not  imitate.  She  would  not  stay 
in  a  circle  and  would  go  into  a  fit  of  scream- 
ing, biting,  scratching,  and  kicking  her  legs 
in  all  directions.  I  often  had  to  hold  her  tight- 
ly so  she  would  not  continue  her  tantrums  or 
injure  herself.  When  practicing  skills  on  mats, 
I  had  to  do  all  the  straining  of  holding  her  up 
and  getting  her  to  move  her  arms  or  legs  like 
a  camel.  An  aide  was  necessary  and  gradu- 
ually  she  got  the  idea  of  what  was  wanted  of 
her.  Little  by  little  I  made  her  do  the  skills  by 
herself  but  she  would  go  into  a  fit  after  every 
single  performance.  On  the  trampoline  she 
could  not  jump,  so  the  springboard  was  in- 
troduced. After  a  month  she  finally  learned 
to  jump  off  the  board  with  both  feet  and  then 
she  learned  to  jump  on  the  trampoline,  but 
she  still  tried  to  run  away  from  class.  I  had  to 
help  her  with  the  various  skills  and  she 
would  go  into  fits  or  stare  at  her  fingers. 

Behavior  modification  was  introduced  and 
Student  B  loves  pop  —  orange,  7-Up,  and 
Pepsi.  By  bribing  her  with  pop,  she  now  does 
her  warm-ups  and  skills  all  by  herself.  She 
even  stays  in  a  circle  or  line.  I  would  first 
bribe  her  with  pop  for  every  performance  or 
skills  before  a  cup  of  pop  is  given  to  her.  In 
tumbling  she  gets  a  cup  of  pop  for  every  per- 
formance. Rewards  are  taken  from  her  for 
her  wrong  doings.  When  this  happens,  she 
will  try  to  hit  someone  or  herself  as  an  outlet 
for  her  frustrations.  She  doesn't  stare  at  her 
fingers  often  now.  Staring  at  her  fingers  tells 
me  she  is  on  the  verge  of  having  a  tantrum. 
Telling  her  no  or  slapping  her  hands  will 
prompt  her  to  fold  her  hands.  She  is  now  in 
the  stage  of  imitating  me. 
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in  the  skill  of  worm,  I  would  tap  her  arms 
or  elbow  encouraging  her  to  move  while  hold- 
ing her  legs  to  remain  in  position  and  vice 
versa.  After  doing  this  to  the  end  of  one  mat, 
I  would  make  her  do  it  herself  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  mat.  She  would  tap  her  elbow  her- 
self before  moving  her  arms  just  as  I  did.  She 
is  progressing  very  well  and  the  children  love 
to  do  their  skills  so  she  will  imitate  them. 


CHARACTER  MODIFICATION  -  Miss  Lauer  is 
handing  Student  B  her  cup  of  pop  for  a  success- 
ful performonce  on  the  mat.  (Staff  photo) 

Student  C  at  first  was  uncooperative  and 
very  active.  When  he  is  too  active  he  is  hostile 
to  all  the  children  and  teachers.  A  lot  of  pa- 
tience is  required  to  deal  with  him.  Last  fall 
he  would  run  around  the  room  with  artificial 
flowers  on  his  head,  swing  like  a  monkey  on 
the  table,  or  peck  the  children  in  the  eyes 
like  hens  would  do.  Basically,  he  is  good  in 
P.E.  and  does  work  with  me  in  helping  other 
students  in  their  skills.  I  have  a  chart  of  the 
children's  names  and  they  get  silver  stars 
pasted  by  their  names  for  good  or  excellent 
performance.  He  has  all  silver  stars  and  now 
behaves  very  well — all  because  he  is  looking 
forward  to  an  emblem  in  tumbling  to  put  on 
his  jacket  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  His 
medication  is  undoubtedly  very  helpful.  The 
class  with  children  of  9-13  years  of  age  get 
along  with  Student  C  very  well,  whereas  the 
other  children  in  another  class  do  not  get 
along  with  him.  They  have  not  learned  to  not 


fight  back  but  they  are  willing  to  take  critic- 
ism from  him  in  skills. 

Now  Student  A  is  learning  to  count  by  her- 
self and  has  a  few  signs  such  as  "her  name," 
"mother,"  "candy,"  "good,"  "out,"  "hot," 
and  "drink."  Student  B  is  in  the  stage  of 
imitating  and  learning  how  to  tuck  on  a 
trampoline  and  do  a  headstand  on  the  mat. 
If  she  wants  something  she  will  take  me  by 
the  hand  or  push  me  from  behind  to  whatever 
she  wants.  She  has  tantrums  only  when  she 
is  frustrated  or  when  her  reward  is  taken  from 
her  for  a  poor  performance.  Student  C  still 
needs  to  take  medication  to  keep  him  friend- 
ly. The  other  children  have  learned  to  under- 
stand that  all  children  are  individuals,  some 
with  problems  greater  than  their  own  and 
that  they  can  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  the  integration  of 
multiple  handicapped  children  in  regular 
classes.  The  activities  of  physical  education 
are  directly  related  and  applicable  to  the 
academic  development  of  the  multiple  handi- 
capped child.  In  addition,  their  physical  and 
social  development  are  greatly  enhanced. 


TIME  OUT  FOR  THAT  PAUSE-Student  B  is  seen 
sitting  near  the  performance  chart,  enjoying  her 
cup  that  refreshes.  In  the  background  Bobby 
Stiller  is  about  to  make  the  forward  roll.  (Staff 
photo) 

Quotable  Quotes 

If  you  can't  be  thankful  for  what  you 
receive,  be  thankful  for  what  you  escape. 
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Should  Voting  Age  Be  Lowered? 

(An  Open  Forum) 


I  think  eighteen-year-old  girls  and  boys 
should  vote  because  they  can  marry  and  buy 
things  on  credit.  They  are  also  old  enough  to 
vote.  Most  people  think  it  is  a  good  idea 
because  the  young  people  have  shown  they 
are  thinking  and  want  to  have  new  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  men  who  are  in  Vietnam  feel  that  they 
should  have  the  right  to  vote.  They  are  fight- 
ing for  their  country,  so  why  can't  they  vote? 

There  is  a  new  law  in  England  allowing 
eighteen-year-olds  to  vote.  Then  Americans 
want  to  have  this  law,  too.  There  are  only  four 
states  that  lowered  the  voting  ages — Georgia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Kentucky.  Only  69  per 
cent  of  the  3,000  students  would  like  to  have 
the  voting  age  of  21  to  be  lowered  to  18.  The 
elders  are  not  sure  that  18  is  the  appropriate 
age  although  some  think  it  would  be  good 
experiences  for  the  young  people. 

Now  seven  states  are  in  the  process  of 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  19  because  they 
will  have  a  year's  experience  after  graduation 
and  a  job  of  his  own.  I'm  at!  for  voting  age 
of  21  to  be  lowered  to  18. 

— Charlotte  Hansen 

Yes,  the  voting  age  should  be  lowered, 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons.  The  teen- 
agers go  to  the  high  school  or  to  college,  so 
as  to  understand  what's  going  on  in  Vietnam 
or  the  world.  The  reason  most  of  the  older 
people  don't  want  teenagers  to  vote  is 
because  they  think  the  teenagers  do  not 
understand  what  is  going  on  as  much  as  they 
do.  Also  they  think  the  teenagers  are  more 
interested  in  having  good  times  with  their 
crowds. 

Most  of  the  time  this  is  not  true,  because 
teenagers  do  care  about  their  own  country 
and  they  do  want  to  help  solve  the  problems 
that  our  country  has. 

The  teenagers  have  classes  or  friends  to 
tell  or  explain  about  Vietnam  and  other  sit- 
uations such  as  slums,  starvation,  etc.  They 
also  worry  or  talk  about  Vietnam  as  well  as 


the  older  people.  Most  of  the  older  people 
don't  want  any  wars  and  many  teenagers  fee! 
that  way  too.  Not  many  older  men  go  to  war 
but  the  teenagers  do. 

The  teenagers  have  to  leave  our  country 
to  fight  for  our  country,  so  why  is  it  that 
teenagers  can't  vote?  The  teenagers  also 
love  our  country  as  well  as  older  people  do. 
Whenever  the  teenagers  are  drafted,  they 
must  leave  their  wives  or  their  own  country 
and  it  is  very  sad  thing  to  do. 

Is  it  fair  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  be  drafted  and  die  for  one's  coun- 
try, and  never  be  able  to  have  the  right  to 
vote?  One  who  fought  or  died  in  Vietnam,  had 
fought  or  died  for  our  country,  so  I  am  for 
voting  age  of  21  to  be  lowered  to  19. 

— Stephen  Schrupp 

Yes,  by  all  means.  Here  in  the  United  States 
kids  mature  faster  because  of  their  experi- 
ences. They  know  about  Negroes,  what's 
good  and  bad,  and  worst  of  all  they  have  to 
fight  for  their  country  before  they  can  have 
a  voice  in  their  government.  Just  imagine 
having  to  lose  your  life  before  you  can  even 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

Girls  and  boys  now  have  better  education 
than  the  people  got  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  Look  at  our  long  school  hours  and 
all  the  subjects  we  have  to  take.  In  the  days 
past  men  and  women  of  35  didn't  have  the 
education  that  a  person  of  18  has  now.  That 
is  one  reason  why  kids  of  18  should  vote. 

Many  kids  are  getting  jobs  at  the  ages  of 
15,  16  and  17.  They  earn  a  salary  and  work 
as  hard  as  men  of  35  and  40.  Besides  all  this 
most  go  to  day  or  night  school  to  get  even 
better  education.  They  all  want  to  be  part  of 
America  and  be  treated  like  Americans. 

Many  kids  are  taking  politics,  social  sci- 
ences, economics  and  related  subjects.  They 
learn  what  kind  of  man  would  make  a  good 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Seven 
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The  Four-Year  Vitalization 

Of  the  Library 


By  Barboro  Bass 


LibrdTian,  Department  for  the  Hearing  Handicapped,  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


EVIDENCE  OF  A  GROWING 
LIBRARY  —  This  transparency 
file  joins  the  family  of  instruc- 
tional aids,  films,  and  film- 
strips.  On  this  particular 
instructional  aid,  the  wheels 
are  turned  by  the  child  in 
choosing  the  proper  combi- 
nations of  words  for  lon- 
ajjage  work.  (Staff  photo) 


WHEN  I  speak  of  the  library,  I  am  referring 
to  the  one  located  in  the  Department  for 
the  Deaf. 

When  I  came  here  ten  years  ago,  I  inher- 
ited two  medium-sized  rooms  where  books 
were  stacked  along  the  wall  shelves  in  both 
rooms,  and  a  massive  desk  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  one  room.  The  books  were  neatly 
shelved  but  were  hardly  grouped  by  subject, 
and  there  was  no  card  catalog.  The  massive 
desk  yielded  incomplete  accession  records 
and  knicknacks. 


Most  books  had  been  brought  here  from 
the  old  school  at  Boulder  in  1937.  There  was 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  some  not  fit  for 
children  to  read.  Some  new  children's  books 
had  been  added  in  1952  and  1961,  though. 

Having  no  library  budget  to  work  with,  I 
merely  organized  the  books  by  subject  as 
best  as  I  could,  and  made  home-type  check- 
ing-out cards.  This  was  the  procedure  until 
the  magical  summer  of  1966. 

Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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Continued  from  Page  Fifteen 

During  the  school  year  of  1965-66,  a  nun 
and  some  assistants  from  the  College  of 
Great  Falls  library  started  cataloging  the 
books  and  typing  cards.  The  cards  were  then 
filed  in  two  shoe  boxes.  The  school  adminis- 
tration had  no  way  of  knowing  that  it  would 
receive  funds  through  Elementary  Secondary 
Education  Act  Title  II  when  they  had  the  nun 
working  on  those  books. 

When  the  funds  came,  Supt.  McDowell 
immediately  hired  four  persons,  Mrs.  Ada 
Somppi,  Mrs.  Diane  Olson  nee  Wheeler,  Bill 
Cawley,  and  myself.  First,  we  weeded  out  out- 
dated books  or  old  books  with  very  small 
print.  Consequently,  we  discarded  well  over 
400  books.  Secondly,  we  went  through  the 
cards  already  typed  by  the  nun  and  wrote  the 
proper  call  number  in  the  books.  Then  we  all 
had  a  specific  type  of  work:  Mrs.  Somppi 
accessioned  the  books  that  had  not  been 
previously  numbered;  Mrs.  Olson  and  Bill 
Cawley  typed  the  titles  and  authors'  names 
on  borrower's  cards  and  pockets,  and  later 
the  call  numbers  on  spine  labels.  I  cataloged 
the  books  that  had  not  been  processed,  and 
also  typed  catalog  cards.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  period,  Mrs.  Karia  Mathews  came  in  to 
help  out  with  the  backlog  of  typing.  In  a 
record  eight  weeks'  time  all  the  books  were 
neatly  labeled  and  arranged  in  order;  all  the 
cards  were  filed  in  a  card  catalog;  a  wall  had 
been  knocked  down  to  expand  the  library 
by  one  more  room. 

The  following  fall  found  me  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  handling  captioned  films  and 
filmstrips.  Both  were  cataloged  and  arranged 
in  order  in  their  respective  cases.  The  girls 
in  typing  class  helped  type  all  the  catalog 
cards. 

Since  then,  the  library  has  never  been  the 
same.  For  the  next  four  years,  approximately 
$3,070  worth  of  books  had  been  purchased 
with  the  E.S.E.A.  Title  II  funds.  That  breaks 
down  to  roughly  the  acquisition  of  1,023 
books  to  the  small  library  collection.  To  date, 
we  have  6,938  books,  390  captioned  films, 
809  filmstrips,  1,369  transparencies,  and  19 
phonograph  records.  In  addition,  the  library 
serves  as  a  depository  of  the  Great  Falls 
Public  Library  books,  so  integrated  among 
our  books  are  their  2,000  books  covering  all 


subjects.  All  these  things  brought  about  more 
library  services  than  ever  thought  possible. 

A  more  attractive  magazine  rack  was  hand- 
made to  accommodate  the  Little  Paper  Fami- 
ly, so  named  for  all  the  school  publications 
from  other  schools  for  the  deaf. 

State  school  annual  yearbooks  since  1965 
have  been  filed,  so  the  incoming  senior 
classes  may  obtain  ideas  from  these  annuals 
for  their  own  annual  yearbook. 

A  pegboard  had  been  hung  so  that  library 
books  may  be  displayed  to  their  best  advan- 
tage. The  theme  is  changed  weekly  to  keep 
up  student  interest. 

Our  faithful  friend,  the  bookmobile,  comes 
weekly  throughout  the  school  year,  as  far 
back  as  we  can  remember.  The  teachers  and 
students  submit  their  requests  for  particular 
subjects  or  titles  if  they  are  not  available  in 
this  school  library.  The  bookmobile  personnel 
has  done  a  superb  job  in  fulfilling  requests 
and  has  sometimes  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
get  some  of  the  books  from  Montana  State 
Library  in  Helena. 

Textbooks  and  teacher's  editions  are 
placed  on  shelves  in  an  inconspicuous  sec- 
tion of  the  library.  They  are  handy  so  the 
teachers  can  scan  through  them  for  ideas  or 
see  if  any  of  them  can  be  incorporated  with 
their  lesson  plans.  A  filmstrip  viewer  is 
located  by  the  filmstrip  cabinets  so  the 
teachers  may  view  filmstrips  in  advance  of 
a  classroom  showing.  Phonograph  records 
are  available  to  teachers  who  may  wish  to 
utilize  the  pupils'  residual  hearing  or  to  use 
in  speech  sessions. 

Newspaper  clippings  about  the  school 
since  1966  are  pasted  in  a  scrapbook  in  order 
by  date  of  publication  so  they  would  be 
preserved  for  posterity.  They  serve  as  a 
valuable  aid  in  supplying  data  or  historical 
background  of  the  school.  In  addition,  back 
issues  of  professional  periodicals  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Leader  have  been  bound 
with  regularity  for  the  same  purpose  of 
reference. 

Interest  in  teaching  aids  such  as  transpar- 
encies and  in  methods  of  laminating,  dry- 
mounting,  artistic  work  on  transparencies, 
and  shutterbugging  became  more  profound 
after  a  teacher's  workshop  in  1966  and 
Project  Hurdle  in  1969,  both  sponsored  by 
the  New  Mexico  Foundation,  Inc.  As  a  result 
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of  these  two  important  events,  many  types  of 
audio-visual  materials  have  been  acquired, 
cataloged,  and  widely  circulated. 

Overhead  transparencies  have  mounted 
by  the  hundreds  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
Northeast  Regional  Media  Center  for  the 
Deaf  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  and  the  Midwest  Regional  Media 
Center  for  the  Deaf  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
transparencies.  They  were  artistically  done 
by  a  special  staff  in  these  respective  centers. 
The  Northeast  Regional  Media  Center  for  the 
Deaf  produced  transparencies  to  be  used  in 
language  arts  and  also  those  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  captioned  films.  The  Mid- 
west Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf 
produced  transparency  masters  on  22  dif- 
iferent  subjects  and  distributed  them  to 
schools  with  the  idea  that  the  teachers  might 
arrange  the  transparencies  the  way  they 
want. 

The  Polaroid  and  the  Instamatic  cameras 
have  done  much  in  reinforcing  the  pupils' 
memory  of  a  certain  field  trip  and  in  promot- 
ing language  usage  and  expressions.  Appar- 
ently, the  Polaroid  is  more  popular,  as  the 
children  see  instant  results  and  get  excited 
to  see  the  event  recorded  in  no  time. 

Films  get  their  share  of  attention.  They  not 
only  go  out  to  classrooms  around  the  school, 
but  they  also  travel  over  the  mountains  to  a 
day-school  program  for  the  deaf  at  Roosevelt 
Elementary  School  in  Missoula.  As  they  re- 
turn from  showings  here  and  there,  they  are 
cleaned  or  repaired  so  the  pictures  and  the 
sound  track  will  remain  clear.  New  captioned 
films  have  been  coming  in  at  a  fast  clip  from 
the  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Consequently,  the  school 
bought  two  more  film  racks  to  accommodate 
them,  making  three  film  racks  in  all. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  librarians  of  both 
departments  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind 
undertook  the  task  of  cataloging  science 
equipment  and  tactile  aids.  The  job  is  far 
from  being  complete  but  we  can  fairly  claim 
that  we  have  instructional  materials  that 
would  help  in  certain  teaching  situations. 
Because  the  library  has  no  space  for  these 
instructional  materials,  they  are  located  on 
large,  wide  shelves  behind  closed  doors  in 
an  occupied  classroom  several  feet  away 


from  the  library.  Rather  than  disturbing  the 
class  in  session,  the  instructional  materials 
are  checked  out  and  in  by  the  librarians  of 
respective  departments  at  a  time  when  the 
children  are  not  in.  In  the  future,  these 
materials  will  be  moved  into  the  new  library 
so  we  can  bear  this  little  inconvenience  for 
the  time  being. 

The  latest  service  now  attempted  is  the 
use  of  dry-mount  picture  file.  Many  times, 
the  teacher  finds  himself  without  a  suitable 
picture  to  carry  his  idea  across  to  the  pupils, 
and  has  to  hunt  high  and  low  for  it  at  home 
or  in  school.  Sometimes  he  has  to  go  with- 
out one.  The  picture  file  may  be  the  answer. 
This  has  not  been  quite  accomplished  as  this 
goes  to  print. 

The  library  certainly  has  come  a  long  way 
and  has  proved  to  be  a  most  vitalizing  hub  of 
school  life. 
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The  Reading  Program 

By  Betty  VanTighem 

Educational  Developmental  Laboratory  Specialist,  Department  for  the  Hearing  Handicapped, 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


PROGRAM  of  reading  skills  was 
initiated  in  the  fall  of  1968  to  help  all 
deaf  children  of  all  ages  and  different  learn- 
ing levels. 

A  teacher  in  a  regular  classroom  is  assign- 
ed to  teach  a  subject.  He  tries  to  integrate 
the  program  of  a  subject,  study  skills,  and 
reference  skills,  but  often  "stumbles  over" 
them  due  to  the  time  limit. 

The  children  need  help  in  many  other  basic 
reading  skills,  namely  determining  meaning 
through  context  clues,  building  an  extensive 
vocabulary,  noting  significant  facts  to  deter- 
mine underlying  concepts,  grasping  literal 
meaning  to  interpret  implied  meaning  and 
evaluating  content  critically.  Various  skills  of 
interpretation  are  needed  in  all  content  areas 
such  as  drawing  conclusions,  finding  cause 
and  effect,  recognizing  problems  and  solu- 
tions and  making  comparisons. 

The  program  prepared  by  Educational 
Developmental  Laboratories  (EDL)  was 
adopted  by  this  school. 

A  selected  room  is  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  room,  really  small,  is  equipped  with  nine 
carrels  with  controlled  reader  junior  instru- 
ments, workbooks,  filmstrips,  a  cart  with  con- 
trolled reader  instrument  and  a  screen. 

Objectives  of  the  Program 

1.  To  raise  the  overall  level  of  reading 
achievement  of  the  entire  student  population. 

2.  To  bring  up  to  grade  level  the  reading 
scores  of  students  who  have  not  been  func- 
tioning at  grade  level. 

3.  To  encourage  children  to  develop  better 
learning  coordination  by  reading  from  left 
to  right  without  regressions  and  by  improving 
attention  span  (concentration). 

The  Actual  Program 
I.  Visual  Efficiency  Training 

The  training  program  is  a  teacher-guided 
activity  and  the  large  controlled  reader 
instrument  is  used  for  class  work. 


VISUAL  EFFICIENCY  TRAINING  -  Chris  Bizickl 
is  shown  at  the  screen  pointing  out  the  left  and 
right  sides  of  the  projected  images  from  the 
large  reader  instrument  controlled  by  Mrs.  Van- 
Tighem  (right).  (Staff  photo) 

Motility  Training 

The  program  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ocular  coordination  and  left- 
to-right  directional  attack  for  fluency  work. 

The  materials  are  filmstrips  devoted  to 
numbers,  capital  letters  and  symbol  ele- 
ments (straight  lines  and  curves). 

The  procedure  is  to  motivate  each  stu- 
dent to  pay  close  attention  and  to  make 
responses  on  what  he  sees. 
Accelerated  Discrimination  Training 

The  program  offers  each  student  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  letter  identifica- 
tion and  recognition. 

The  set  consists  of  two  filmstrips,  each 
of  5,  10,  15,  20  and  25  letters  on  a  line. 

When  a  teacher  spells  out  a  certain 
letter  for  the  class  to  observe,  each  student 
makes  his  response  by  telling  how  many 
letters  he  sees  after  viewing.  This  process 
motivates  the  student  to  read  accurately. 
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Pre-reading  Training 

This  training  develops  each  student's 
ability  to  focus  and  sustain  attention  and  to 
improve  his  concentration,  retention,  dis- 
crimination and  logical  reasoning. 
The  Pre-readiness  Program 

The  pre-readiness  sets  offer  a  varied  pro- 
gram by  recognizing  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences, naming  objects,  arranging  objects 
in  categories  (classification)  and  reason- 
ing. 

The  Pre-primer  Program 

The  pre-primer  program  offers  the  build- 
ing of  a  basal  reading  foundation  by  word- 
picture  association  games  and  sentence- 
picture  games. 
II.  Controlled  Reading 


CONTROLLED  READING  -  Stephen  Schrupp  is 
using  the  controlled  reader  in  a  carrel.  The 
image  from  the  reader  is  projected  onto  the 
screen  on  his  left.  The  words  roll  off  on  the 
screen  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  student's 
ability  to  read  them.  (Staff  photo) 

The  objectives  of  this  type  of  program 
are: 

A.  Visual-functional  skills 

1 .  Visual  training  tool 

2.  Binocular  coordination  by  using  the 
two  eyes  together 

3.  Ocular  motility  through  ease  and 
facility  in  making  ocular  rotations 

B.  Perceptual  accuracy  and  efficiency 

1.  Encourage  the  reading  span  from 
left  to  right  at  an  accelerated  rate 
without  any  fixations  (stopping) 

2.  Encourage  thoroughness  in  visual 
work  without  jumping  ahead 

3.  Encourage  the  span  of  recognition  at 
easy  pace 


4.  Develop  a  skill  to  construct  thought 
units  through  accelerated  work  and 
span  of  recognition 

5.  Improve  retention  because  a  student 
can't  reread  or  doublecheck  during 
controlled  reading 

6.  Approach  reading  work  with  better 
organization  by  answering  questions 
in  different  ways 

The  materials  are  a  controlled  reader 
junior  instrument  and  a  study  guide.  The 
program  offers  reading  levels  from  1st 
grade  through  college  sophomore  level. 

C.  Procedure: 

1.  Preview  section  provides  directions 
to  be  followed  such  as  reading  a  spe- 
cific paragraph  or  more  and  answer- 
ing a  question  based  on  preview 
reading. 

2.  Study  all  key  words  on  a  page  but  In 
the  secondary  level  they  are  arranged 
in  programmed  work  which  provides 
multiple-choice  exercises 

3.  Read  a  statement  which  guides  a 
student's  thinking  as  he  reads  the 
whole  story  on  a  filmstrip 

4.  The  student  is  reading  a  story  on  a 
filmstrip  at  an  accelerated  rate  which 
develops  his  visual-functional,  per- 
ceptual and  interpretive  skills 

5.  The  student  answers  ten  comprehen- 
sive questions.  Coded  questions 
which  emphasize  inference  work  are 
provided  such  as:  a  question  marked 
with  a  triangle  is  a  thought  question, 
a  question  marked  with  a  circle  indi- 
cates main  idea  of  the  story  and  a 
question  by  a  square  is  obtained  from 
some  information  in  an  illustration  or 
captions.  Teacher  corrects  the  work. 
Student  is  required  to  find  the  rea- 
sons for  errors  he  makes 

6.  Student  is  required  to  answer  a  think- 
about  question  in  follow-up  activity 
which  is  printed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
page  containing  the  comprehensive 
questions 

III.  Study-Skills  Library 

The  program  offers  three  context  areas, 
namely  science,  social  studies  and  refer- 
ence. This  type  is  auto-instructional. 

The  objectives  are  text-tactics  in  content 
area  reading  and  study  skills  development. 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Five 
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Continued  from  Page  Eight 

communication  with  their  deaf  child  when  he 
was  small.)  Children  of  the  same  age,  sex, 
intellectual  potential  (measured  by  an  IQ  test 
score),  and  of  about  the  same  degree  of  hear- 
ing loss,  were  selected,  provided  they  had  no 
physical  handicap  in  addition  to  deafness.  A 
few  parents  preferred  that  their  children  not 
participate,  in  which  cases  substitutions  were 
made.  Eventually  58  pairs  of  children  were 
included  in  the  research  comparisons  which 
were  made. 

How  the  Children  Were  Evaluated 

Three  teachers  and/or  counselors  were 
asked  to  rate  each  child  on  a  large  number 
of  qualities,  including  their  oral  communica- 
tion skills.  In  addition,  most  of  the  children 
took  a  lipreading  test  developed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Craig  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  In 
order  to  evaluate  academic  progress,  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Test  scores  were  taken 
from  the  school's  files.  Because  of  the  gen- 
eral importance  which  "self-image"  is 
thought  to  have  on  social  adjustment,  a  short 
test  of  self-image  for  the  individual's  overall 
psychological  rating  was  developed  and 
administered  to  the  children. 

When  teacher-counselor  rating  for  each  of 
the  members  of  the  matched  pairs  were  com- 
pared, 22  out  of  46  (48  per  cent)  were  rated 
higher  on  their  speech.  In  neither  instance 
are  these  differences  great  enough  to  be 
statistically  significant.  For  the  Craig  Lip- 
reading  Test,  scores  were  available  for  both 
members  of  36  pairs  of  children.  Of  these, 
the  children  with  deaf  parents  scored  higher 
in  19  instances  (53  per  cent).  Again,  differ- 
ence is  not  statistically  significant. 

But  what  of  other  kinds  of  communicative 
skills  which  require  a  good  command  of 
language?  in  other  areas,  the  children  with 
deaf  parents  performed  at  a  significantly 
higher  level  than  did  their  mates  with  hearing 
parents.  This  was  true  of  the  ratings  for  writ- 
ten language,  receptive  and  use  of  manual 
communication.  Furthermore,  children  who 
were  judged  to  be  more  proficient  in  manual 
communication  also  received  higher  scores 
on  the  lipreading  test.  In  other  words,  it  would 
seem  that  ability  in  one  area  which  requires 
language  comprehension  is  transferred  to 
other  areas. 


Parents  are  advised  to  provide  special  edu- 
cation for  their  deaf  children  as  early  as 
possible.  From  those  who  were  interviewed, 
it  is  apparent  that  hearing  parents  are  much 
more  likely  to  provide  their  special  training 
than  the  deaf  parents  are.  (Only  forty  per  cent 
of  the  children  with  deaf  parents  had  at- 
tended any  school  at  all  before  the  age  of 
five.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  children  with  hear- 
ing parents  had  attended  pre-school,  and 
many  had  had  much  more  extensive  early 
training).  Children  who  had  had  early  oral 
training  were  almost  twice  as  likely  to  be 
rated  above  average  as  were  those  who  had 
no  early  training.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  with  deaf  parents  had  much  less 
early  oral  training,  their  present  communica- 
tive ability  is  even  more  striking. 

An  example  of  the  difference  in  emphasis 
placed  on  oral  training  by  deaf  and  hearing 
parents  stated  that  they  were  well-satisfied 
with  this  aspect  of  their  child's  education  at 
present,  to  35  per  cent  of  the  hearing  par- 
ents. One  third  of  the  hearing  parents  felt 
that  "there  can  never  be  too  much  speech 
training."  On  the  other  hand,  18  per  cent  of 
the  deaf  parents  thought  there  was  "too 
much  '  time  spent  on  speech  training  to  the 
detrinient  of  the  children's  progress  in  other 
areas. 

In  the  light  of  the  great  emphasis  placed  on 
oral  skills  by  the  deaf  child's  parents  and 
teachers,  we  might  suppose  that  his  ability 
to  perform  in  the  area  (or  his  lack  of  ability) 
would  have  an  influence  on  the  way  he  evalu- 
ates himself — his  "self  image."  This  did  in- 
deed prove  to  be  the  case  for  the  deaf  chil- 
dren with  hearing  parents,  but  not  for  those 
with  deaf  parents.  Of  the  children  with  hear- 
ing parents  judged  to  have  above  average 
communicative  skills,  over  half  conceived  of 
themselves  in  generally  positive  terms,  com- 
pared to  only  one-fifth  of  those  whose  com- 
municative skills  were  judged  to  be  below 
average.  On  the  other  hand  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  children  with  deaf  parents  have  a  posi- 
tive self  image,  whether  they  are  judged  to 
have  good  communication  skills  or  not! 

Several  previous  studies  have  found  that 
girls  were  more  likely  to  be  good  lipreaders 
than  boys.  (This  is  generally  true  of  language 
skills  among  hearing  children  too:  girls  do 
better  than  boys.)  In  our  sample,  the  girls 
with  hearing  parents  scored  higher  on  the 
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lipreading  test  than  did  the  boys  with  hear- 
ing parents.  However,  there  were  no  differ- 
ences between  the  girls  and  the  boys  whose 
parents  were  deaf.  The  relationship  between 
sex  and  communicative  skill  is  reflected 
again  in  the  findings  regarding  self  image: 
the  boys  with  hearing  parents  had  the  most 
negative  self  image  of  any  group. 

Parents  and  teachers  are  concerned  about 
the  ability  of  deaf  children  to  communicate, 
but  there  are  other  concerns  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  them.  How  did  our  sample  children 
fare  in  other  areas?  Where  differences  were 
great  enough  to  be  statistically  significant, 
the  differences  favored  the  children  with 
deaf  parents  in  every  case.  It  was  indicated 
above  that  the  children  with  deaf  parents 
have  a  more  positive  self-image,  overall,  than 
the  children  with  hearing  parents.  When  the 
matched  pairs  were  compared  for  scholastic 
achievement  it  was  found  that  the  average 
difference  in  reading  scores  was  2.1  years; 
average  difference  in  arithmetic  scores  was 
1.25  years;  average  difference  in  overall 
grade  average  was  1.28  years.  Each  of  these 
differences  favored  the  children  with  deaf 
parents. 

Teachers  and  counselors  were  asked  to 
rate  the  118  children  selected  for  the  study 
on  a  number  of  traits  which  reflect  personal 
and  social  adjustment.  Again,  where  differ- 
ences were  great  enough  to  be  statistically 
significant  the  comparisons  favored  the  chil- 
dren with  deaf  parents.  The  following  are  the 
areas  of  significant  differences  (at  least  65 
per  cent  of  the  comparisons  favored  children 
with  deaf  parents):  maturity,  responsibility, 
independence,  friendliness,  popularity,  abil- 
ity to  enjoy  new  experiences. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  in  most  areas  meas- 
ured in  this  research,  deaf  children  of  deaf 
parents  were  favored  in  comparisons  with 
deaf  children  of  hearing  parents.  On  the  basis 
of  this  research,  it  can  be  said  that  early 
manual  communication  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  oral  skills, 
nor  does  it  prevent  social  and  personal  ad- 
justment. However,  there  are  other  important 
differences  between  deaf  and  hearing  parents 
of  deaf  children,  besides  the  early  use  of 
manual  communication.  Interviews  with  these 
parents  show  that  they  react  to  a  deaf  child 
in  different  ways.  These  diffeiing  reactions, 


in  turn  can  not  help  but  affect  the  child's 
development  in  every  respect. 

For  instance,  deaf  parents  seem  to  experi- 
ence much  less  anxiety  in  connection  with 
the  diagnosis  of  deafness  in  their  child.  This 
is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  phrased  in  this 
simplified  way,  but  the  extent  of  uncertainty, 
trauma,  and  grief  which  most  hearing  parents 
experience  before  they  learn  that  their  child 
is  deaf  cannot  be  underestimated.  Most  of  the 
deaf  parents  were  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
genetic  transmission  of  deafness  continually 
during  his  infancy.  On  the  other  hand  hearing 
parents  most  often  were  at  a  loss  to  explain 
what  seemed  to  them  inexplicable  behavior 
on  the  part  of  their  young  child.  Deafness  in 
a  very  young  child  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
detect,  especially  if  there  are  no  advance 
warning  flags.  Once  parents  suspect  that 
"something"  is  wrong  and  medical  authori- 
ties are  consulted,  there  may  be  a  long  pe- 
riod of  uncertainty  before  parents  can  be 
told  the  nature  of  the  difficulty.  The  longer 
this  uncertainty  is  felt,  the  more  frantic  par- 
ents become:  they  "know"  something  is 
wrong  with  the  child,  but  too  often,  medical 
experts  are  unable  to  find  out  what  the  prob- 
lem is.  This  disagreement  itself  makes  par- 
ents feel  they  are  incompetent.  As  they  dis- 
trust their  own  judgment  and  that  of  the 
doctors  whom  they  consult,  anxiety  continues 
to  mount.  Parent's  feelings  of  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  are  undoubtedly  communicated 
to  the  child  in  some  form.  When  an  eventual 
diagnosis  is  made,  hearing  parents  are  much 
less  likely  to  know  where  to  turn  or  what  to 
do,  compared  to  deaf  parents.  Although  most 
deaf  parents  expressed  sadness  at  their 
child's  deafness,  they  were  more  likely  to  be 
able  to  go  ahead  with  their  lives  on  the  same 
basis  as  before. 

The  decision  to  send  a  deaf  child  to  a 
residential  school  presents  a  dilemma  for 
the  hearing  parent,  while  again,  deaf  parents 
assume  from  the  beginning  that  a  residential 
school  is  the  proper  place  for  deaf  children. 
Since  many  of  the  deaf  parents  have  them- 
selves received  their  education  in  state  resi- 
dential school,  they  have  very  definite  expec- 
tations. 

Hearing  parents  are  more  likely  to  have 
conflicting  feelings  about  their  deaf  child's 
future  as  compared  to  deaf  parents.  Again, 
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deaf  parents  accept  without  question  the 
possibility  that  the  child  may  choose  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  deaf  community  as  an  adult; 
that  he  may  choose  to  marry  a  deaf  mate  and 
socialize  with  other  deaf  persons. 

These  many  dilemmas  cannot  help  but 
produce  strain,  anxiety,  and  conflict  of  hear- 
ing parents  of  deaf  children.  Some  may  be 
very  successful  in  resolving  them,  but  the 
process  of  conflict  resolution  within  the 
family  must  leave  its  mark  on  the  child.  It 
seems  even  more  unfortunate,  therefore,  that 
hearing  parents  must  be  faced,  as  well,  with 
the  omnipresent  oral-manual  controversy. 
The  results  of  the  research  reported  above 
would  indicate  that  the  use  of  manual  com- 
munication does  not  hamper  the  acquisition 
of  oral  language  skills.  Those  parents  who 
can  feel  comfortable  with  the  language  of 
signs  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  and  use 
it  without  guilt  if  they  so  desire.  However, 
this  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  substitute  for 
speech  and  lipreading.  On  the  contrary,  the 
research  findings  also  lead  to  the  recommen- 
dation that  deaf  parents  need  to  be  encour- 
aged to  provide  additional  oral  training  for 
their  deaf  children,  particularly  in  the  early 
years. — From  The  California  News  via  THE 
HOOSIER.  October  1969,  Vol.  82,  No.  2 
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deaf  child.  Educators  of  the  deaf  are  often 
too  subservient  of  outside  pressures  instead 
of  being  vibrant  leaders  carrying  out  pro- 
grams to  fit  the  deaf  child. 

Public  school  education  has  and  is 
passing  through  a  period  of  evaluation. 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant  has  prescribed  for 
public  schools  a  multi-track  curriculum 
with  a  strong  vocational  and  technical 
program.  Many  schools  for  the  deaf  have 
been  doing  just  that  for  years,  yet  have 
been  subjected  to  criticism  for  offering  a 
deaf  child  a  choice,  dependent  on  his 
varied  ability.  Many  schools  have  refused 
to  offer  more  than  one  method;  more 
than  one  mold,  and  have  been  most 
critical  of  the  schools  offering  the  type 
of  flexible  programs  that  Dr.  Conant 
recommends  for  the  hearing  child. 


Educational  programs  for  the  deaf  often 
are  started  by  persons  who  are  not  educators 
of  the  deaf.  These  are  generally  Speech  Ther- 
apists, Speech  Pathologists,  Audiologists, 
Special  Education  teachers,  etc.  To  get  local 
support,  either  through  the  local  systems,  or 
local  charitable  agencies,  the  programs  must 
resort  to  sensationalism.  They  make  such 
statements  as  they  plan  to  use  the  modern 
methods  by  teaching  the  deaf  speech  and  lip- 
reading.  They  are  in  some  cases  so  naive  as 
to  really  think  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak  is 
a  modern  miracle.  Little  do  they  know  that 
Ponce  De  Leon  and  others  taught  speech  and 
lipreading  to  the  deaf  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Public  schools  are  discarding  the  narrow 
curriculum,  the  one  mold  concept,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  subscribes  to  the  "Little  Red 
School  House"  any  more,  except  persons 
who  suggest  day  classes  for  the  deaf  scat- 
tered through  the  public  school  system.  In 
fact  consolidation  is  strongly  recommended, 
so  that  varied  academic  and  vocational 
opportunties  can  be  offered.  How  can  the 
education  of  the  deaf  revert,  digress,  to  the 
very  level  that  has  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory 
for  the  hearing? 

The  isolated  day  classes  and  the  small 
day  schools  that  do  not  have  profession- 
allly  trained  supervising  personnel 
should  be  attacked  in  every  possible 
way.  A  day  school  with  at  least  five  well 
graded  classes  and  a  full  time  trained 
professional  supervisor  is  acceptable, 
but  anything  less  should  be  attacked  as 
educationally  unsound.  I  urge  the  real 
educators  of  the  deaf  to  stand  up  and 
make  themselves  heard. 
The  recognized  educational  leaders  in  the 
field,  and  many  are  leading  oralists,  do  not 
endorse  the  isolated  day  classes  that  do  not 
have  professional  supervision.  Yet  these  in- 
adequate programs  are  breaking  out  in  many 
states.  The  educators  of  the  deaf  should  not 
be  divided  into  oralists,  and  those  who  en- 
dorse the  simultaneous  method.  They  should 
be  divided  into  those  educators  who  endorse 
sound  educational  programs  for  the  deaf  and 
those  who  are  willing  to  sell  out  the  deaf 
child  for  much  less. 

Integrating  the  deaf  child  in  a  public 
school  program  as  a  general  practice  for  the 
majority  of  deaf  children  is  another  move  pro- 
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moted  by  the  sensationalists;  it  can  only  lead 
to  a  "lost  weekend"  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  It  sounds  good  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  education  and  social  handi- 
cap of  deafness.  The  ones  who  propose  this 
as  a  possible  program  for  the  nnajority  of  deaf 
children,  hold  up  one  or  two  isolated  cases 
who  succeed  and  fill  the  air  with  propaganda 
in  support  of  this  theory.  They  use  the  "Helen 
Kellers"  of  the  deaf  world  as  examples.  They 
say  nothing  of  the  many  educational  wrecks 
left  on  this  unrealistic  road. 

Do  we  have  the  right  to  offer  many 
deaf  children  as  human  sacrifices,  while 
these  sensationalists  jam  the  periodicals 
with  their  unrealistic  programs  for  the 
vast  majority  of  children?  Integration  of 
the  deaf  child  into  a  public  school  pro- 
gram is  for  a  few,  not  the  majority,  and 
we  should  fight  this  as  a  proposed  state 
plan  for  educating  deaf  children. 
A  profoundly  deaf  child  with  intelligence 
needs  five  to  six  hours  of  concentrated  teach- 
ing daily  by  a  well-trained  teacher  in  a  well- 
graded  class.  Any  honest  and  dedicated 
educator  of  the  deaf  will  subscribe  to  this. 
Yet  the  point  pours  out  claims  and  promises 
that  do  not  meet  these  specifications.  Parents 
like  to  hear  the  unrealistic  when  it  promises 
so  much  for  their  deaf  child. 

It  takes  tremendous  courage  to  tell  parents 
that  their  child  can  be  taught  speech,  but 
that  it  is  a  long  hard  process.  The  parents 
need  to  be  told  that  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  profoundly  deaf  children  who  are 
deaf  from  birth,  will  have  understandable 
speech  for  untrained  listeners,  and  the  other 
50  per  cent  will  not  be  understood,  except 
by  those  with  trained  ears,  and  some  not  at 
all.  It  takes  courage  to  tell  parents  that  lan- 
guage is  much  more  important  than  speech 
and  lipreading.  Language  somehow  does  not 
sound  nearly  as  exciting  as  speech  and  lip- 
reading  especially  when  some  novice  is  try- 
ing to  start  a  new  program  and  needs  to 
solicit  funds  from  the  public. 

It  is  sometimes  said  and  often  implied  that 
state  schools  for  the  deaf  do  not  teach 
speech  and  lipreading.  It  is  time  to  publicize 
loud  and  clear  that  all  schools  for  the  deaf 
teach  speech  and  lipreading,  and  that  no  one 
opposes  it,  although  we  are  not  always  proud 
of  our  achievements  in  speech  and  wish  we 
could  do  better. 


Generally  the  state  supported  resident- 
ial school,  and  in  many  cases  the  church 
school,  are  schools  that  use  the  multi- 
method  approach  to  teaching.  Certainly 
the  state  schools  cannot  restrict  their 
enrollment  to  any  extent  and  have  stu- 
dents with  varied  family  backgrounds. 

The  situation  presents  a  most  difficult 
educational  task.  There  is  some  inclination  in 
just  letting  speech  and  lipreading  become 
eroded  by  the  mis-use  of  fingerspelling  and 
sign  language.  It  is  human  to  take  the  easy 
way,  and  the  deaf  are  quite  human.  Certainly 
all  who  work  with  them  are  also  quite  human. 
As  a  result,  we  hear,  when  it  is  used,  a  fairly 
good  quality  of  speech,  but  the  quantity  is 
often  far  below  what  should  be  expected. 

The  speech  habit  is  too  often  not  encour- 
aged to  the  degree  it  should  be  through  the 
day.  The  residential  school  leaves  itself  open 
to  criticism  if  it  produces  "deaf  and  dumb" 
students.  There  is  a  tendency  to  give  up  in 
the  non-oral  student  too  soon.  Even  a  limited 
oral  vocabulary  will  be  useful  in  the  family 
setting,  work  setting,  and  neighborhood 
setting. 

It  is  said  that  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Association  has  exerted  much  of  its  energy 
to  promoting  the  pure  oral  method  when  it 
could  have  had  a  much  greater  impact  on  the 
education  of  the  deaf  if  it  had  used  its  mis- 
sionary zeal  in  promoting  speech  improve- 
ment in  all  educational  settings.  All  methods 
endorse  speech  and  everyone  is  looking 
for  improved  methods  of  teaching  speech. 
There  has  been  no  significant  change  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf  since 
the  days  of  Caroline  Yale.  There  have  been 
some  innovations  of  her  methods,  but  I  doubt 
if  anyone  could  say  we  are  producing  better 
speech  today  than  was  produced  during  the 
days  of  Caroline  Yale  and  others  of  her  era. 
We  need  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  find- 
ing a  better  way  of  teaching  speech  to  the 
deaf. 

"Preparing  the  deaf  to  live  in  a  hearing 
world"  is  a  motto  which  we  hear  often. 
But,  this  motto  means  entirely  different 
things  to  different  people.  I  would  feel 
more  comfortable  if  we  would  say:  "Let 
us  prepare  a  deaf  person  who  lives  in  a 
deaf  world  to  participate  as  fully  as  pos- 
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sible  in  a  hearing  world."  This  is  a  more 
realistic  motto. 

Can  it  be  considered  failure  if  a  deaf  stu- 
dent attends  Gallaudet  College  instead  of  a 
college  for  the  hearing?  Can  it  possibly  be 
failure  if  a  deaf  person  attends  a  Sunday 
School  class  for  the  deaf  instead  of  sitting 
through  a  service  for  the  hearing  from  which 
he  gains  little  or  nothing?  Can  it  be  a  failure 
If  a  deaf  student  attends  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  instead  of  being  integrated  into  a  school 
for  the  hearing  where  neither  the  teacher  or 
the  administrator  has  orientation  to  provide 
the  deaf  with  special  techniques  and  pro- 
grams necessary  for  them  to  learn?  Can  it  be 
failure  if  the  deaf  of  a  community  form  a 
social  organization  of  their  own  instead  of 
being  "exceptional"  persons  wherever  they 
go? 

I  wonder  how  many  persons  who  propose 
that  a  deaf  person  only  associate  with  hear- 
ing people,  ever  sat  down  in  a  room  with  hear- 
ing people  and  tried  to  use  lipreading  as  the 
only  means  of  receiving  conversation?  Any- 
one who  is  knowledgeable  about  lipreading 
knows  it  is  completely  inadequate  in  a  group, 
yet  they  recommend  it  for  the  deaf.  The  same 
people  who  propose  to  indoctrinate  the  deaf 
person  in  the  philosophy  that  he  can,  and 
must,  restrict  his  activities  to  life  of  a  hearing 
society  do  not,  themselves,  include  the  deaf 
in  their  own  social  lives,  or  even  employment. 

There  are  schools  and  persons  in  high 
places  who  espouse  the  belief  that  so- 
ciety will  accept  the  deaf  in  every-day 
situations,  and  that  the  deaf  should  seek 
out  and  participate  in  only  a  hearing 
world.  Yet  these  schools  and  persons  in 
high  places  will  not  employ  a  deaf  teach- 
er, deaf  houseparents,  or  deaf  dishwash- 
ers. In  other  words,  we  offer  the  product 
to  the  world,  but  cannot  use  it  ourselves. 
This  is  hypocrisy  at  its  maximum. 
Certainly  the  deaf  must  be  judiciously  and 
wisely  placed  so  they  can  carry  the  complete 
responsibility  of  a  position  with  their  loss  of 
hearing.  Deafness  is  a  handicap  only  when  a 
deaf  person  is  placed  where  complete  com- 
munication with  the  public  is  required.  This 
also  applies  to  his  social,  educational,  and 
vocational  placement.  We  amplify  deafness 


by  poor  placement,  and  we  are  escapists 
from  realism  when  we  do  not  point  out  clearly 
the  limitations  imposed  by  deafness. 

Adjustment  to  deafness  is  a  part  of  total 
education,  and  we  often  fail  to  analyze  deaf- 
ness for  the  deaf.  It  might  seem  redundant  to 
say  it  is  necessary  to  explain  deafness  to  a 
deaf  person.  Yet  there  is  much  a  deaf  person 
does  not  understand  about  deafness.  The  im- 
pact of  deafness  as  far  as  adjusting  to  a  hear- 
ing world  cannot  be  evaluated,  if  the  person 
has  never  heard.  The  well-adjusted  deaf  per- 
son is  one  who  understands  the  limitations 
placed  on  him  by  deafness  and  a  person  who 
is  well  aware  of  all  the  opportunities  that  are 
open  to  him  when  he  realistically  accepts 
deafness. 

I  think  society  often  accepts  deafness 
more  realistically  than  do  those  of  us  who 
continually  try  to  sweep  the  problem  un- 
der the  rug,  or  try  to  camouflage  it  with 
unrealistic  philosophies. 
The  time  has  come  when  society  should  be 
asked,  when  parents  should  be  asked,  and 
educators  should  be  asked  to  walk  part-way 
down  the  path  of  life  and  meet  the  deaf, 
instead  of  demanding  the  deaf  climb  the 
total  distance  to  compete  in  the  hearing 
world.  Expecting  the  deaf  to  use  tools  of  com- 
munication of  the  hearing,  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  hearing,  is  unjust. 

Society  respects  the  blind  who  ambulate 
with  a  cane,  or  a  dog.  We  respect  and  admire 
the  blind  who  read  and  write  braille  fluently, 
yet  we  cannot  spare  one  crutch  to  help  the 
deaf  whose  handicap  is  greater  educationally 
and  socially  than  the  blind's. 

If  I  were  deaf  I  would  have  to  ask  these 
questions:  Why  does  society  make  adjust- 
ments and  allowances  for  the  blind?  Why 
does  it  build  ramps  for  the  crippled?  Why 
does  it  have  sheltered  workshops  for  the 
mentally  retarded?  Why  do  so  many  say  to 
the  deaf,  you  shall  not  have  any  type  of 
manual  communication;  you  shall  not  partic- 
ipate in  a  deaf  society.  Instead  they  say,  you 
shall  function  as  a  hearing  person  even 
though  you  are  deaf. 

It  seems  that  the  deaf  deserve  parents  who 
accept  a  deaf  child,  and  make  allowances 
and  adjustments,  rather  than  make  the  child 
adjust  to  them;  educational  programs  that 
prepare  them  to  function  as  much  as  is  rea- 
sonable in  a  hearing  society,  but  prepare 
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them  for  citizenship  in  a  deaf  world;  a  society 
that  maizes  allowance  for  deafness  and  ac- 
cepts the  deaf  as  contributing  citizens,  as 
they  surely  are,  and  have  been  for  a  century. 
The  deaf  have  a  right  to  expect  educa- 
tors to  design  comprehensive  educa- 
tional programs,  rather  than  stand  par- 
ental and  economic  pressures.  If  it  is 
treason  to  put  the  interest  of  deaf  chil- 
dren and  deaf  citizens  first  in  preparing 
them  for  life,  let  us  commit  treason. 
The  most  neglected  area  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  is  the  lack  of  information  dissemi- 
nated by  those  who  are  educating  the  major- 
ity of  deaf  children.  It  is  a  case  where  the 
minority  has  spoken,  and  is  speaking  for  the 
majority.  The  majority  seems  to  always  be  in 
the  defensive,  instead  of  launching  an  ag- 
gressive offensive. 

The  adult  deaf  organizations  and  educators 
of  the  majority  of  deaf  children  should  be 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  parents  of  deaf 
children,  speech  and  hearing  clinics,  univer- 
sities, state  health  offices,  etc.,  the  broad 
view  on  education  and  habilitation  of  the 
deaf.  Our  silence  has  been  damaging,  and  we 
must  recover  from  our  doldrums  in  the  area 
of  public  relations.  We  have  a  story  to  tell; 
we  have  evidence  to  reveal  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  remain  timid. 

I  urge  renewed  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
persons  who  have  a  deep,  realistic  inter- 
est in  the  education  of  the  deaf;  I  urge 
renewed  efforts  in  bringing  the  true  story, 
the  whole  story  of  deafness,  to  the  par- 
ents and  the  public;  renewed  effort  in 
establishing  comprehensive  educational 
facilities  for  the  deaf,  so  that  varied 
educational  and  vocational  programs 
can  be  offered  to  fit  the  individual  needs 
of  deaf  children. 

All  organizations  serving  the  deaf  should 
insist  on  more  basic  research  on  teaching 
methods  and  learning  problems  of  the  deaf. 
There  are  surely  better  ways  to  teach  the 
deaf.  The  traditional  methods  that  have  been 
used  for  centuries  are  not  preparing  the 
deaf  for  today,  and  will  be  effective  for  tomor- 
row's world.  Are  we  afraid  to  know  how  inef- 
fective we  are?  Can  we  dare  to  be  diagnosed 
in  fear  we  might  be  found  wanting? 

I  have  only  lightly  touched  on  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  education  of  the  deaf.  It  be- 
hooves ail  of  us  to  evaluate  ourselves  and 


our  total  educational  programs  daily.  Evalu- 
ate and  inquire  of  ourselves  if  we  are  sin- 
cerely serving  deaf  children,  or  false  idols? 
—THE  COMPANION,  November,  1969, 
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The  former  is  to  motivate  student  to  be 
aware  of  a  textbook  assignment  on  a  folder 
and  to  know  the  title  and  its  significance, 
vocabulary,  previewing,  developing  a  skill 
of  reading  by  seeking  information  and  to 
be  aware  of  relationships  and  implications, 
main  ideas  and  underlying  concept  of  se- 
lection. The  latter  provides  the  develop- 
ment skills  of  following  directions,  interpre- 
tation, evaluation,  organization,  retention 
and  reference  (locating  information). 

The  lessons  in  a  kit  consist  of  a  reusable 
lesson  folder  or  card,  a  reusable  answer 
key  and  expendable  worksheets.  The  sub- 
ject areas  are  available  to  the  learners  3rd 
through  9th  grade  levels. 
A.  The  procedure  in  science  or  social 
studies  kits: 

1.  Readiness:  the  first  step  provides 
preview  work  which  motivates  inter- 
est 

2.  Purposeful  reading:  student  reads 
the  selection  carefully  at  his  own 
reading  rate 

3.  Comprehension  check:  student  an- 
swers ten  comprehension  and  coded 
questions,  then  checks  them  himself 

4.  Study  skill  development:  student 
studies  the  explanation  of  a  skill  in 
a  programmed  step.  Then  he  applies 
his  understanding  by  doing  the  exer- 
cise and  correcting  it.  He  must  find 
out  why  he  makes  the  error.  He  again 
practices  more  on  harder  exercise 
and  checks  them 

The  procedure  in  reference  kit  does  not 
provide  a  textbook  selection.  It  explains 
how  to  use  reference  source  and  library 
skills.  The  steps  in  study  skills  development 
are  the  same  as  those  in  the  study  skills 
development  of  social  studies  and  science 
kits. 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Six 
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IV.  Comprehension  Power  Development 


COMPREHENSION  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  - 
Mrs.  VanTighem  (right)  is  leading  the  class  in 
a  discussion  of  the  reading  just  completed  on 
the  screen.  She  is  checking  on  the  recollection 
ability  of  the  class.  Pictured  are  Robert  Steppler 
(front).  Bill  Dess  (middle).  (Staff  photo) 

This  is  a  teacher-directed  activity  which 
motivates  the  class  to  read  a  paragraph  and 
to  use  their  skills  of  recall,  association, 
interpretation  and  evaluation  in  oral  dis- 
cussion. 

The  filmstrips  are  the  only  materials  to 
be  used  for  reading  levels  3  through  8. 
A.  Procedure: 
The  class  notes  the  title  of  the  story 
selection  and  a  list  of  vocabulary  is 
to  be  discussed.  Then  they  read  a 
paragraph  at  a  higher  reading  rate 
via  the  controlled  reader  instrument. 
Teacher  asks  questions  relating  to 
the  paragraph.  She  often  asks  infer- 
ence questions,  thereby  encouraging 
the  students  to  develop  their  skills  of 
deeper  thinking.  Follow-up  program 
provides    activities    or  discussion 
questions  for  the  class  to  think  about 
and  to  give  their  views  on. 
V.  Word  Clues 

The  objectives  are  to  encourage  the  stu- 
dent to  see  the  various  meanings  of  a  word 
in  context,  to  develop  a  skill  to  use  context 
clues  to  get  a  specific  meaning  of  a  word, 
to  build  experience  using  central  and  trans- 
ferred meanings  in  contextual  settings  and 
to  encourage  students  to  meet  and  study 


more  words  in  a  regular  way  than  they 
would  do  in  their  free  reading. 

A  workbook  which  contains  programmed 
format  is  the  material.  Each  lesson  contains 
ten  words  using  a  center  of  interest  such 
as  the  Civil  War,  a  safari,  painting. 

After  the  student  studies  ten  new  words 
by  spelling  and  meaning,  he  takes  an  oral 
test.  The  teacher  spells  out  a  word  once, 
the  student  then  writes  the  spelling  of  the 
word  and  decides  the  right  meaning  or 
synonym  by  choosing  from  a  multiple- 
choice  list  which  is  printed  near  the  end  of 
the  workbook. 

A.  Comprehension  Skill  Development: 
The  techniques  for  this  development 
provides  a  specific  program  listed  be- 
low: 

1.  Perceptual  Accuracy — Motility  train- 
ing, Accelerated  discrimination  train- 
ing 

2.  Visual  Efficiency  —  Motility  training. 
Accelerated  discrimination  training 

3.  Word  Knowledge — Word  clues 

4.  Comprehension  Fundamentals 
—  Controlled  reading,  Comprehen- 
sion power  development.  Study  skills 
library,  Word  clues 

5.  Interpretation  of  Meaning  —  Study 
skills  library.  Comprehension  power 
development 

6.  Analytical  Reading  —  Study  skills 
library.  Comprehension  power  devel- 
opment 

7.  Critical  Reading — Study  skills  library 

8.  Reference  Skills — Study  skills  library 

9.  Reading  Study  Habits — Study  skills 
library 

The  Overall  View  of  the  Program 

The  teacher  found  herself  facing  a  real  big 
challenge  when  she  was  assigned  to  this 
type  of  program.  The  first  year  was  devoted 
to  controlled  reading  only  because  it  was  not 
known  whether  the  program  would  be  bene- 
ficial. At  the  end  of  the  year  a  big  improve- 
ment was  noticed.  The  students  realized  the 
value  of  reading;  they  learned  to  read  faster 
and  to  think  at  the  same  time. 

Since  the  program  was  successful  on  the 
whole,  the  teacher  placed  a  big  order  which 
provided  a  variety  of  reading  for  the  program. 

This  past  year  most  of  the  students  put  all 
their  efforts  in  the  program.  They  have  been 
very  enthusiastic  readers. 
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Further  program  development  must  be 
made  which  the  teacher  hopes  to  accomplish 
in  the  next  year  or  two.  The  needed  programs 
are  vocabulary  development  for  the  elemen- 
tary children,  developing  eye-hand  coordina- 
tion for  slow  students,  look-and-do  reading 
skills,  building  up  experiences  on  stories  they 
read  and  developing  thinking  skills  on  non- 
verbal materials. 

Suggestions  for  Continued  Progress 

The  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
read  more  books  and  other  reading  materials. 

In  school  the  teachers  in  regular  class- 
rooms are  encouraged  to  give  inference  work 
such  as  asking  the  students  some  questions 
that  they  can't  find  answers  to  in  books,  and 
encouraging  children  to  think  and  give  their 
ideas  or  views. 

The  parents  should  build  better  communi- 
cation with  their  children.  When  a  child  asks 
a  question,  a  parent  is  encouraged  to  answer 
it  with  a  full  explanation  and  give  examples 
or  explain  his  experience  relating  to  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  recommended  that  a  parent 
say,  "Go  and  watch  TV,  I'm  too  busy." 

During  summer  and  holidays  the  parents 
should  encourage  their  children  to  read  and 
to  discuss. 


Orientation  and  Mobility  Skills  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Seven 

and  duration  should  at  least  equal  that  pub- 
lished by  the  COMSTAC  Report.  There  are 
excellent  reasons  for  extending  these  recom- 
mendations much  further  for  children. 

Finally,  mobility  is  a  primary  need.  It  cannot 
and  should  not  be  relegated  to  a  position  of 
minor  importance.  Only  when  a  thorough  pro- 
gram of  Orientation  and  Mobility  is  estab- 
lished at  every  educational  facility  involved 
with  blind  children  will  we  begin  to  see  the 
majority  of  our  blind  children  become  cap- 
able, mobile,  employable  adults. 

—THE  LONG  CANE  NEWS,  Vol.  Ill,  No. 

2,  November  1969. 

Should  Voting  Age  Be  Lowered?  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Fourteen 

president  and  what  kind  would  not.  They 
know  how  and  why  the  government  functions. 

I  think  the  age  of  voting  age  should  be 
lowered  to  18  all  over  the  United  States.  Kids 
are  just  as  smart  if  not  smarter  than  adults 


of  30  and  40.  The  kids  have  had  a  lot  of 
experience  and  jobs  of  their  own.  Besides 
why  should  kids  be  sent  to  war  without  even 
having  one  or  two  rights  in  their  own  country? 

— Cathy  Morgan 


V/ORD  PLAY— Pictured  above  is  a  bulletin  board 
in  Mrs.  Somppi's  room  to  present  vocabuJojy  in 
a  meaningful  manner  and  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  work  out  original  ones  at  their  leisure. 
(Staff  photo) 
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Classroom  Chatter 
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Our  Trip  to  C.  M.  Russell  Gallery 

Our  class  studied  about  Montana.  One  day 
our  class  went  to  visit  C.  M.  Russell  Gallery 
and  studio.  Mrs.  London  gave  us  a  tour  of 
C.  M.  Russell  Gallery  and  studio. 

The  people  were  very  nice  to  us  because 
they  let  us  go  in  for  no  money. 

I  liked  the  pictures  of  fur  and  animal  sculp- 
tors best.  I  would  like  to  buy  them,  but  I 
can't  afford  them. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  C.  M.  Russell.  He 
moved  to  Montana  from  Missouri.  He  loved 
Montana.  When  he  was  16  years  old,  he  be- 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Eight 
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came  a  cowboy.  His  wife  was  pretty.  He 
became  a  famous  artist.  He  loved  to  paint 
pictures  of  animals,  cowboys  and  Indians. 

C.  M.  Russell  knew  Indians'  sign  language. 
He  liked  Indians.  Indians  were  friends  with 
C.  M.  Russell.  Sometimes  he  lived  with  In- 
dians. 

Mrs.  London  brought  two  movies  to  our 
school.  One  movie  was  about  "The  Mon- 
tanan"  and  the  other  movie  was  "Charley 
Russell's  Friends."  One  movie  was  in  color 
and  the  other  movie  was  in  black  and  white. 
They  were  good  movies.  We  showed  the 
movies  to  other  classes.  Mrs.  London  will 
come  and  pick  them  up. 

I  would  like  to  visit  C.  M.  Russell  Gallery 
often. 

— Darcie  LeMieux 

All  About  Alaska 

We  studied  about  Alaska  in  Social  Studies. 
I  learned  many  things  about  Alaska.  It  is  our 
biggest  state.  They  have  a  lot  of  snow  in 
Alaska.  The  girls  and  boys  like  to  play  base- 
ball in  the  snow. 

Many  Indians  and  Eskimos  live  in  Alaska. 
They  hunt  for  animals  and  fish.  They  eat  the 
animals.  They  make  parkas  out  of  the  fur, 

Alaska  has  a  lot  of  salmon.  They  have  many 
salmon  canneries.  One  day  we  ate  salmon 
and  crackers  in  our  class.  I  did  not  like 
salmon. 

We  went  to  a  movie  about  Alaska.  It  was 
called  "This  Is  My  Alaska."  It  was  a  good 
movie.  We  saw  many  animals.  We  saw 
caribou,  polar  bears,  grizzly  bears,  whales, 
walruses,  wolves,  fish,  mountain  goats, 
sheep,  and  birds. 

The  movie  told  us  a  lot  about  Barrow.  They 
have  cold  summers.  They  have  no  trees  in 
Barrow.  They  have  no  cars,  but  they  have 
dog  sleds. 

Sometime  I  would  like  to  go  to  Alaska  and 

visit. 

— Semelee  Lake 

The  Big  Stack 

We  went  to  the  Potato  Chip  factory.  Mrs. 
Somppi's  class  went  too.  The  man  gave  us 
a  tour.  First  the  potatoes  were  peeled  in  a 
machine  with  sandpaper.  Then  the  potatoes 
were  sliced  and  washed  for  3  minutes.  Then 


they  were  cooked  in  hot  oil  for  3  minutes. 
Finally  they  added  salt.  A  lady  picked  out  the 
black  potato  chips.  Then  the  potato  chips 
were  packed  and  they  were  ready  to  sell. 

We  liked  the  potato  chip  factory.  We  saw  a 
lot  of  machines.  The  machines  did  a  lot  of 
work.  We  do  not  have  many  factories  in  Great 
Falls. 

The  man  gave  us  little  sacks  of  potato 
chips.  We  said  "Thank  you."  Mrs.  Ellis,  Mrs. 
Somppi,  and  Mrs.  LeMieux  all  got  big  sacks.  I 
think  the  teachers  will  get  fat! 


— Howard  Hammel 


SPECIAL  TABLE— Due  to  the  large  number  of 
students  in  two  of  our  classes  (nine)  and  the 
small  area  within  the  rooms,  new  study  tables 
have  been  substituted  in  these  rooms.  In  addi- 
tion to  taking  less  space  than  the  standard 
student  desk,  these  U-shaped  tables  place  the 
students  in  close  proximity  to  the  teacher  and 
each  student  is  in  a  excellent  position  for  lip- 
reading.  With  the  controls  of  the  group  auditory 
training  unit  attached  to  the  table,  maintenance 
on  this  equipment  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Pictured  here  with  one  of  the  new  units  is  Mrs. 
Ada  Somppi  and  her  class  of  lower  intermediate 
students.  (Staff  photo) 

Quofable  Quofes 

I  had  six  honest  serving  men — they  taught 
me  all  I  knew:  Their  names  were  Where  and 
What  and  When — and  Why  and  How  and 
Who.  —  Kipling 
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MONTANA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND 
3800  SECOND  AVENUE,  NORTH 
GREAT  FALLS,  MONTANA  59401 
GENERAL  l^fFORMATION 

The  School  is  administered  by  a  Superintendent  (Floyd  J.  McDowell)  and  is  governed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Funds  io  operate  the  School  and  funds  for  cap.tal  replace- 
mpnt  and  construction  are  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature.  ,  ,  *u 

Vre  Schoo  operates  on  a  9~month  school  schedule  running  from  approximately  the 
first  week  i^i  Septem^  to  the  first  week  in  June.  The  residence  facilities  are  open  for  these 
r^onthfexcept  forthe  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter  holidays  when  all  children  are 
?^quired  to  go  home.  No  attendance  is  maintained  during  the  surnme^^ 

The  School  operates  two  separate  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENTS: 

(1)  A  Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Hearing  Impaired,  and 

(2)  A  Department  for  the  Blind  and  Vision  Impaired 

For  those  children  in  need  of  this  special  education  who  live  outs.de  the  City  of  Great 
Falls  a  dormitory  residence  is  maintained  and  staffed  with  competent  people. 

Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Hearing  Impaired 

Eligibility:  ^  ^^^.^^^^      Montana  and  is  educationally  disadvantaged 

because  of  a  hearing  loss  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School.  Mmimuni  age 
nmitat^ns  have  been  removed  by  legislative  action.  Maximum  age  of  attendance 

is  21  years. 
Limitations  for  Admittance: 

2.  Sfarinflosf  musTte  Siied  and  substantiated  by  medical  authority  and/or  audi- 

3  pSe^Te' chuTmust  fall  within  the  limits  of  intelligence  wherein  he  will  profit 
from  an  educational  program  of  stimulation.  In  other  words-the  primary  handicap- 
pTng  condmon  must  b^e  the  loss  of  hearing.  (This  limitation  Is  rather  freely  adm.n.s- 
tered  because  of  the  inexactness  of  testing  methods  available.) 

4  Parents  or  guardian  must  be  responsible  for  the  following  costs: 

'  a  Transportation  to  and  from  school  for  all  required  school  holidays, 
b  Persona  needs  of  the  child,  such  as;  clothing,  toiletries,  spending  money,  etc_ 
c  Medica?  treatment,  examinations,  hospitalization,  therapy   -^ed'cmes,  etc  (Rou- 
tine  examination  for  minor  ailments  are  provided  by  medical  staff  at  the  School 
There  a?e  no  Tees  or  charges  for  education,  room  or  board.  These  costs  are  covered 
fully  by  school  funds. 

Department  (or  the  Blind  and  Vision  Impaired 

^'""aw  child  who  is  a  resident  of  Montana  and  because  of  a  limitation  o»  »'*;<^4;an"°' 
successfully  compete  in  a  regular  school  program  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School. 

''"^'."rgVL*s-Nt  minimum  except  as  dictated  by  available  staff  and  facilities.  Maxi- 

2  7i"ot^CerWication  by  opthalmological  examination.  Generally  the  legal  defini- 
ni«ono°  blindness  is  used  as  the  limitation  for  admission  except  in  those  cases  of 

3  fductb^-TTe'chUd  must  fall  within  the  limits  of  intelligence  wherein  a  program 
of  acaden^c  trarning  will  be  beneficial.  In  other  words,  the  primary  handicapping  con- 
d  tton  muTbe  the  loss  or  limitation  of  vision.  Because  of  inexactness  of  testing  meth- 
odL  foTthe  very  young  child,  assumptions  of  educability  are  quite  freely  made 
where  conditions  indicate  the  advisability  of  such  interpretation. 

i  Parents  or  ouardian  must  be  responsible  for  the  following  costs:       ..  ....       .  , 

same  as  for'Separtment  for  Hearing  Impaired:  See  Paragraph  4  in  Limitations  for 

ForTntoSontga'rding  admission  of  students  or  the  general  operation  of  the  School, 

please  write  to:  Superlnlandenf.  0«lc 

Montana  School  lor  the  Deal  and  the  Blind 
3a00  Second  Avenue  North 
Qreat  Falls,  Montana  59401 


